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BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


HEY tell me I must bruise 
The rose’s leaf, 
Ere I can keep and use 
Its fragrance brief. 


They tell me I must break 
The skylark’s heart, 

Ere her cage song will make 
The silence start. 


They tell me love must bleed, 
And friendship weep, 
Ere in my deepest need 
I touch that deep. 


Must it be always so 
With precious things? 
Must they be bruised, and go 
With beaten wings ? 


Ah, yes! By crushing days, 
By caging nights, by scar 

Of thorn and stony ways, 
These blessings are ! 


POWER OF A TEACHER’S PRAYER. 
BY RUFUS W. CLARK, D, D. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL teacher was in the habit of 

making each member of her class the subject of 
earnest prayer to God, until all were brought to Christ. 
She made diligent use of other means, rendering the 
lessons as attractive and impressive as possible, but her 
chief dependence was prayer. One S:bbath she gave a 
note on the subject of personal religion, to each uncon- 
verted member of her class; one young lady declined to 
accept the note offered to her, and requested the teacher 
not to write or speak to her in relation to hersoul. The 
teacher did not press the acceptance of the letter, but 
simply said, “ I will still pray for you.” 

Daily, for wesks and months, this faithful teacher 
pleaded with God for ‘\\> conversion of this, the most 
discouraging case in er class. At the expiration of 
nine months, she was summoned to her parlor to see a 
caller, and this young lady grasped her by the hand and 
burst into tears. As soon as the scholar could control 
her emotion, she said, “I have come to tell you that I 
have given my heart to Jesus, and have found peace in 
believing.” The joy of the teacher may be imagined. 
They knelt together, and poured out their hearts in 
thanksgiving to God for His long suffering and abound- 
ing grace, 

It is hardly necessary to add that, a teacher inspired 
with such a persistent faith, was successfal in bringing 
nearly al), if not all her pupils into the fold of Christ, 
Some seventy or eighty may attribute their conversion 
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to her faithful teachings and prayer. In other depart- 
ments of Christian works, she has been equally success- 
ful, and in heathen lands she bas kindled gospel light, 
that is spreading rapidly among children and adults, 

If any Sabbath. school teacher desires the salvation of 
all the members of her class, let her exercise this faith 
power at the throne of grace, and her wishes will be 
gratified. God’s promises are sure. They are yea, and 
Amen, in Ohrist Jesus, They never have failed, and 
they never will fail. 

The peculiar feature in this case before us is the per- 
severing faith, that amid the greatest discoursgements, 
was kept alive and vigorous for nine long months, with- 
out a break for a single day, and with the full expecta- 
tion, that the prayer would be answered. This is Chris- 
tian power in its highest degree. And, thank God, every 
teacher and every disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ can 
exercise this power. The promise to all is, ‘‘ According 
to your faith be it unto you.” 

How salutary also, the reflex influence of such praying 
upon the mind and heart of the suppliant! How near 
it brings the soul to God! What intellectual and spiritual 
resources it devel ps, and brings into active service for 
Christ! What encouragement is received to pray for 
other precicus souls; to seek fresh blessirgs in blessing 
others; and to add new gems to the Saviour’s immortal 
crown | 





SERMONS TO GIRLS. 
ON READING THE BIBLE. 

BY MARGARET E SANGSTER, 
AM about to give you three good reasons why you 
should read the Bible daily with thoughtful care and 
attention. The first is the lowest. N» education how- 
ever liberal is in any sense thorough, and no culture 
however elegant is redeemed from narrowness, which 
does not include familiarity with the sacred Scriptures 
If you desire to be intelligent, to speak ard write good 
English, and to ur derstand and appreciate some of the 
finest and subtlest allusions in Shakspeare, Milton, 
Southey, Tennyson, and other masters of the literature 
of our language, you must have an easy acquaintance 
with the writings of Moses, David, Solomon, and Paul. 
The purest and strongest styles, whether of historian, 
essayist, or poet, have belonged to those who had studied 
deepest, and absorbed most from the fountain of purity 

and strength, the inspired word. 

The second reason is higher. There are many volumes 
on the shelves of our libraries, but there is only one 
volume*which is itself a library. It contains not one 
treatise, but a collection, unique, wonderful, made up 
during many centuries, from many pens, in many varie- 
ties of literary form. If you want to get at the founda- 
tions of law, you must go to the Bible and read the 
writings of Moses. If you wish to possess a key to the 
philosophy of history, you must seek it in the history of 
the Jews, the one people who were themselves an ark in 
which the knowledge of God and his love were preserved 
and sent floating safely on the troubled flood of human 
affairs, If you like dramatic writing, you will find in 
all the world no drama nobler, sadder, profounder, chas- 
ter in diction, severer in simplicity, grander in poetic 
solemnity, than the book of Job. If you are gentle and 
sympathetic, sorry for the suffering, anxious to relieve 
and comfort the sad, you can read nothing s0 congenial 
and so suggestive as the gospel story, the old, old story 
of Jesus and his love. 

The third reason is the highest. You are immortal 
beings. You have a three-fold nature and a three-fold 
life, physical, intellectual, spiritual. The last, so ethe- 
rial, so aspiring, so intense in woman, is forever craving 
to be fed. It cannot be satisfied or happy, or equal to 
the ministry for which it was bestowed upon you, if you 
give answer to its cry for bread, the stones of merely 
human learning, or the husks of human failure, It 
longs for the heavenly manna, It seeks the companion- 





ship of pure and holy thoughts, Search the Scriptures, 
said Jesus, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of me, 

Now I know you all have not found the Bible an inter- 
esting book. To some of you it does not possess the 
power of entertainment which you find in the last novel, 
or in the pages of some author, whom it is the fashion 
to read. You get through your daily chapter, or your 
self-set-task of verses, as you get through a lesson, and 
when you shut the book you have an agreeable sense of 
having accomplished a duty. “'That’s over,” is your 
unspoken thought, and you heave a sigh of relief, and 
straightway forget altogether what it was that you read. 
You go to your dressing or your undressing, your dust- 
ing or sweeping with a satisfied feeling that the Bible on 
the table cannot complain. It has had its due share of 
attention, and now you are free to observe other and less 
onerous obligations. People who have no heart-love for 
the Bible, have very often a superstition about it, and they 
read their verses much as the Hottentot hugs his fetich, 
that no harm may befali them from the omission. They go 
to it as one goes to a formal and ceremonious visit, and 
retire politely, to enter presently with laughter and silver- 
flowing speech in some home which keeps a welcome fpr 
them within its doors. There is nothing which I value in 
womanly character more than sincerity, aud nothing which 
seems to me more contemptible than a hypocritical affec- 
tion of goodness. Shams are despicable. I would far 
rather that a girl should say out and out, hones: ly, that she 
cares nothing for the Bible, and wonders where its charm 
really is, than that she should assume a demure expres- 
sion, and pretend to like it, when she is aware of her 
pretense. There is always more hope of convincing and 
of converting an honest doubter, than of touching in 
any way a sleek self satisficd humbug. Be genuine, and 
wherever you are placed affect nothing which is untrue 
to your real «xperience for the sake of receiving the 
approbation of those about you. To seme sweet and 
amiable natures which possess in a high degree the 
graceful gift of adaptation to those who surround them, 
the temptation to seem what they are not, sometimes 
presents itself in a guise which is not easily detected. 

There are children so happily trained from the earliest 
days, that they grow up into the love of their father’s 
long love-letter to the world, just as they grow into the 
love of home and friends, They were not deprived of 
their birth-right and begged when little to learn one 
golden text, one verse or at most ‘wo in a week to repeat 
in Sanday-school, but they learned by heart whole 
chapters of God’s word, and recited them to their mothers. 
They memorized the sermon on the mount and the 
twenty-third psalm and the fortieth of Isaiah, and many 
a grand passsge ef the prophets or pithy proverb of the 
preacher, and their minds are richer for that wealth. 
Uafortunately these children are inthe minority. M st of 
you have not been urged to any extended or severe study 
of the Bible, and so you have not the preparation for its 
love which might have been yours. It is never too late 
to begin though, and you are not too old now to set 
about saving up some precious chapters in your memories. 

If you have never read the B.ble through in course, 
I advise you to delay no longer in doing that. Read it 
straight through from Genesis to Rsvelation, omitting 
nothing, not skipping even the genealogies which may 
seem to you only an assemblage of difficult names, 
While you are doing this, which will take time, there is 
nothing to prevent your also adopting one of the plans 
recommended by Mr. Moody, and reading by topics. 
Take love, or faith, or hope, and devote one month to 
finding out and guessing what God tells you about each 
of these themes, Ov, follow the indication of the cur- 
rent Sanday-school lesson, and faithfully study the life 
and times of the persons whose doings and sayings come 
most prominently into the portion of Scripture selected 
by the class, 

You will be interested when you study the evidences 
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of Christianity, in tracing out the fu 'fillments of prophecy, 
as they have been already accomplished in the histories 
of races and nationalities, You will see how one central 
figure, God manifest in the fiesh, informs the whole 
word of life, from that dawning hour in Eden when the 
promise threw its light of relief on the curse, to the 
shining of the star in the East over the place where the 
infant Saviour lay. All the way through you will see 
how type and ceremony, the stately Jewish ritual, the 


, smoking altars of sacrifice, the soft strains of prophets, 


. 


and the faith of the fathers, foreshadowed Christ. Then 
you will observe how the world puts on a new face after 
Christ appears. You will see how he consecrates home 
and friendship, exalts and elevates woman, and knits 
the world into brotherhood. 

The natural history of the Bible is very farcinating 
and so are the glimpses it gives of domestic life in 
Oriental lands, As you read in the psalms, or in the 
gospels, of the sheep, the fold, and the shepherd, if you 
turn to some volume of modern travels, you will see every- 
thing in the Bble confirmed by the details of life 
in Palestine to-day. The bay-tree, the box, the thorny 
brier, the golden apple of the East, the white blossoming 
almond, the fig, the } yssop, and the juniper still grow in 
Jadea, as when our Lord walked its hills and dales, and 
yet the grey olives shade the garden slopes around 
Jerusalem, and the stately cedars cover Lebanon with 
their glory. 5 ill early in the morning of the first day 
of the week, veiled women go in procession to mourn 
over the graves of their dead, as they who loved the 
crucified went forth to weep at his tomb. No book is « 
vivid, so fall of character-painting as God’s word 
From what other volome could thousands of texts be taken 
week after week, preached from, explained, and yet be fa 
from wearying by repetition? There is always something 
new and fresh about them. In joy or in sorrow, men 
and women go to the Book, and the Book never fail 
them. When the last breath is flickering from the pale 
lips of the dying, no words impart strength as the word: 
of the Bible do. When nations are igaorant, enslaved, 
sunk under prejudice, bound by priestcraft, the Bible 
liftsthemup. When sorrow and : ffiiction have darkened 
the home, no ray of light is so cheering, as the ray that 
falls from the lamp of the Truth, 

If you will give to your Bible half the earnestness of 
study which you are willing to give to any one of your 
school or secular studies, you will be richly repaid. 





HENRY BEWLEY, OF DUBLIN. 
BY GEORGE ©. NEEDHAM, 


66 4 STANDARD BEARER bss fallen in Israel.” Mr. 

Henry Bewley, universally known as the head o! 
the great Tract House in Dublin is now “ absent from 
the body, present with the Lord.” At the age of 72 
after fulfilling his ministry and completing his life’ 
work, he sailed into the harbor like a vessel freighted 
with a precious cargo which biiogeth glory to the owner 
thereof. None more than he was ready to acknowledg: 
his indebtedness to grace, and none more constant in 
giving thanks for the blessings received. Now he is 
before the throne ascribing endiess honors to the Lamb 
that was slain, and occupied in holy worship at the fee: 
of his Redeemer. Ever ready to do this here, how mnch 
more prompt will he be to do it there! 

His service for God was of a peculiar kind, but where 
ever Ohrist is acknowledged throughout the civiliz d 
globe the inflaence of his ministry was more or less felt 
In America as in Britain, throughout Germany, France, 
Italy, and other countries of Earope, he heralded the 
story of the cross, which was ever to himself a blessed 
and deep reality. The Dablin tracts were his origina 
tion, and for many years he devoted his wealth and his 
personal labors to disseminate the precious gospel fa: 
and wide until jive hundred millions of tracts, printed and 
published in many languages at his expense, were put 
into circulation. Besides, his large-heartedness found 
other channels for its exercise, and his love to Christ 
planned other sgencies through which the knowledge of 
that love should flow to others, Full of humility, gen- 
tleness, and an ever-present consciousness of his own 
insufficiency, he always sought to extol the grace of God, 
and thus, not by constraint but willingly, not by spas- 
modic effort but by spontaneous outflow. Not seeking 
special grace or spirituality to meet death when aware 
of its approach, but being spiritual, and having walked 
with God for many years, he not only met death’s ap- 
proach calmly and peacefully, but entered the valley in 
triumph. 

His last words were not indicative of a new experi- 
ence but they were the true expression of his inward 
life as seen and read by those who were privileged to 





know him for many years. Very kindly he inquired 
about the Lord’s work in America during my late visit 
to Dablin, and he rejoiced in hearing what great things 
the Lord hath done. 

His last moments were very tranquil, and his dying 
counsels well worth remembering. Amongst his utter- 
ances were the fcllowing : 

“T would say to all of every sect and denomination, 
Let Christ be first and the church second,” 

“He hath given his Son for us. My gospel is, ‘The 
best thing in heaven for the worst thing on earth,’ ” 

** Don’t rob the Lord of a few minutes every morning. 
Meditate on the Scriptures—the word itself. Meditate 
on it in the calmness of a waiting spirit.” 

“Now it is all love, all praise. My Jesus hath done 
all things well.” 

“T never in my life had such happy moments as now. 
I hardly know in which world I am; but I know which 
world I belong to. I never loved his people more than 
now. I am in peace, sweet peace.” 

At one time the doctor said to him, fearing he might 
be excited, “ Now be calm.” His reply was, “ Oalm! 
Tam as calm as the surface of that looking-glass. Are 
theangels calm? Will you be calm when you see Jesus ?” 

Again, “ Those wounded feet! Who will kiss them 
first? If there be a contest in heaven as to who shall 
kiss them first I will join in it.” 

“Lay my hand on my Bible. Here I rest all my‘hope.” 

“Ah! you see me in humiliation, and all because of 
sin; but thanks be to God who giveth us the victory. He 
would not wear his honors alone. This is only the robing- 
room for a glorious eternity.” 

Almost his last words were, “I want that Jesus may 
be glorified in me, whether it be in life or in death,” 
When he said that he fell asleep. 





WHAT A WOODCHUCK DID. 
BY THE REV, W. P, PAXSON, 


OT long ago, a large tract of land, opposite to the 
place where I live, was reclaimed by building a 
leves along the river. Hundreds of families moved in, 
large fields of grain waved there, school-houses were built 
and I organized Sunday-schools in them—all of which 
were flourishing, 

Alas, how changed! Now the water is ten feet deep 
in some places over those fields; the houses and all 
other buildings are swept away; and many of those 
families are homeless, What did all this mischief? A 
little animal called a woodchuck, in the West called a 
ground-hog, was the cause of it. He burrowed through 
the levee, just on a line with the river outside, and 
vefore the hole was discovered, a rise in the river came 
and the water. poured through it; and the little break 
grew larger very fast, and soon let all the river through, 
which swept over that scene of beauty, and now all in 
desolation. 

May we not learn a lesson from this? Is it not still 
‘the little foxes ” that “spoil the vines?” Is it not the 
little sins which finsliy destroy peace, and comfort, and 
joy. The first glass, the first cig«rette, the first profane 
word, the first loose jest or thought,—these may seem to 
be little things, but huw great mischief often fi llows ! 

Tae only safety is “abstain from all appearance of 
evil;” and you can’t do that, unless aided by divine 
grace. The old nature will always tead to evil; but it 
you have the new nature, “which is Obrist ia you,” 
you will be guided aright for the Holy S,irit will lead 
ycu. 8», desire and in faith ask for the new heart, that 
you may live a new life. 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
BY MARY E, BRADLEY. 


ie was too dark to read, but Leslie Kennedy still sat 

before the fire with her books in her lap. She had 
prepared her Bible-lessons before the windows had grown 
“a glimmering square” in the gray, creeping twilight ; 
now the coals were red in the grate, and flickering lights 
danced on the opposite wall, all the rest of the room 
lying in sombre shadow ; but still she sat motionless, 
lost in a reverie that was not altcgether pleasant, if one 
could jadge from the dissatisfied expression revealed by 
the glow from the grate. 

A light step in the hall outside, and the turning of the 
door-handle, roused her from her absorbed mood, and 
she turned to greet the young girl who entered. 

“Ts that you, Rath? I would have gone to look for 
you if I had known you had finished your letters,” 

“T'm not an owl, if you please,” returned Rath, laugh- 
ingly. “It is too dark to write any longer, or to study 
either. I came to cosi/y a little, here in the fire-light.” 





“All right. Draw up your rocking chair. The fire is 
cosy and sociable, whether I am or not.” 

“Is anything amiss?” asked Rath, her tone changing 
toone of concern, “Why shoulda’t you be sociable, 
too?” 

“Oh, I never have the opportunity; that’s just the 
trouble,” Leslie replied, with an involuntary bicterness 
in her accent, as she gathered up her books and laid them 
on atable near her, “It is Saturday night, you know, 
and I have been preparing for my Sunday-school work 
to-morrow.” 

“ Well, does that make you unsociable? I shouldn’t 
think it would,” said Rath, rather puzzled. 

“Tt reminds me that I have made such preparations 
every week, for a twelvemonth and more; that every 
Sanday, in wet weather and dry, I have been at my post, 
and tried—with all the best that is in me, Rath—to do 
my duty by my class; that I have visited my scholars 
faithfully, gone to the teachers’-meetings, been regular in 
attendance at all the services of the church; and yet, 
that for all recognition of me or my work, I am, to-morrow 
as utterly a ‘stranger within the gates’ as I was on the 
day I first entered them. It is not a pleasant thing, 
Rath, to be alone in a crowd of fellow-workers, who have 
smiles and cordial greetings for each other, but none for 
me. I ama little bitter about it, I suppose, but I can’t 
help the sore feeling when I let myself think of it.” 

* And no wonder!” Ruth’s eyes sparkled with indig- 
nant sympathy. “ Bat how is it possible, Leslie, for such 
a state of things to go on, forsolong atime? Are the 
people at St. Jude’s heartless and selfish, or is it you that 
are proud and shy? Only fancy anybody being a stranger 
at Lanesboro’, after teaching in Sanday-school a year!” 

“Ah, yes! Bat Lanesboro’ is very different,” said 
Leslie with a sigh. “ I remember, when I went to church 
with you last summer, how you introduced me to Sadie 
Hamilton, and the Haights, and the Sheldons; how Mr. 
Warner came up to ask why Molly wasn’t with us; and 
Mrs. Bennett inquired about your mother’s cough; and 
Mrs, Whiting reminded us that the Sewing Society met 
at her house on Wednesday. Everybody was so friendly 
and kind, and they made me feel at home amongst them, 
directly. But when you go to church with me, to-morrow, 
I can’t make any friends for you. I have none for myself 
—except my boys. Zhey love me, poor little fellows, I 
do believe, and I lovethem. Bat there is nobody else.” 

“ Don’t you really know anybody, after a whole year ?” 
exclaimed Rath in amazement; “ Doesn’t your pastor 
call on you? Don’t you know his family? Aren’t you 
introduced to other teachers at your teachers’- meetings ? 
Dzar me! if I had been in your place, I’m afraid I should 
have given up the class long ag». Why it’s downright 
incivility, such treatment of any one who gives time and 
faithful service for the school. If I belonged to St. Jude’s, 
I would stir up things till there was a reform somewhere.” 

** How could you?” asked Leslie, “ At all events, what 
can Ido? Oae can’t push one’s self into notice.” 

* But your pastor ?—and the teachers’-meetings? How 
can you help getting acquainted with your fellow- 
workers, when you all come together to take counsel 
with each other?” 

“Dr. Parton has ‘called on me twice,’’ said Leslie, 
“but he has never invited me to his house; and though 
he has daughters in the Sunday-school, they do not 
kaow me, At the first teachers’-meeting that I went to, 
Mr. Guilbert, our superintendent, introduced me to his 
daughter, and to another young lady who was with her. 
I told them that I was a new comer, a st:anger in the 
c¢ ty as well as in the Sunday-sehool, and I asked them 
to come to see me, Miss Campbell said she should be 
happy to do so,—but she never gave herself that happi- 
ness. Miss Guilbert laughed, and said oh dear! she 
had jast graduated, and had her hands full to keep up 
with the calis of her thirty classmates at the Packer. 
But why need I stand on ceremony? she’d be delighted 
to have me visit her, anytime. I need not tell you, 
Rath,” Leslie added, gravely, ‘‘that I did not waive 
ceremony in Miss Gailbert’s case, nor seek to avail 
myself of her mere sufferance.” 

“Of course not—you proud little thing! And so you 
have gone your ways in solitude ever since. It’s partly 
your own fault, L.slie,—I’ll tell you that to begin with. 
You always were so proud, in a quiet sort of fashion; 
you waited for people to make advances to you.” 

“Well, so they ought,” interrupted Leslie, “I was the 
stranger—they were at home, and it was their privilege 
to make advances.” 

“Exactly; but have you been the only stranger all 
this time? Have no new teachers come to Si. Jade’s in 


ayear? And if they have, did you do anything to wel- 
come them, make them feel at home?” 
Lealie looked confounded for a moment, but 


“ce No,” 
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she rallied quickly. “How couldI? I had not been 
received into the family myself; how could I welcome 
others ?” 

“ Ah! that’s poor logic,” cried Ruth, half gayly, half 
seriously, “ You don’t want me to believe there are no 
warm-hearted, friendly, hospitable girls in all the crowd 
that teach in your classes, Sunday after Sunday. The 
very fact of their teaching the classes proves a good deal 
in their favor; and it’s my belief that if you had not 
kept aloof in that dignified way of yours—I know your 
tricks and your manners, and you need’nt frown at me! 
—there are plenty of them that would have made ad- 
vances, and been glad to ‘take you into the family.’ 
Im’ gceing with you to-morrow, my dear, and I mean to 
use my eyes, and look around for some friends for you.” 

It was not everybody that would have ventured to 
take Leslie Kennedy to task in this style, and certainly 
she would not have borne it from many people, But 
Rath Endicott, her guest, her “own familiar friend,” 
who was to her as a sister and more; for sisters do not 
often open their hearts to each other with such tender 
unreserve, such half romantic and wholly sweet ex- 
changes of sentiments and aspirations; Ruth Endicott 
could do no wrong in her friend’s eyes. And so the 
accusation, which in truth was shrewdly put, and partly 
accounted for the position of affairs, was meekly sub- 
mitted to by Miss Kennedy. 

The two girls went together to Sunday-school the next 
morning, and Ruth was full of admiration for the beauti- 
fully-appointed rooms, so different from Lanesboro’s 
unadorned simplicity. While Leslie’s boys gathered 
around her with eager welcome and greeting, Miss Endi- 
cott’s eyes wandered up and down the ample spaces, 
observing the beautiful little alcoves for the Bible- 
classes, the gallery where the infant class was congre- 
gating, the arched roof with its richly-blent colors, the 
stately organ just breathing out the first soft strain of 
the voluntary. 

“ How grand it is, and lovely,” was her unexpressed 
thought, “ But if brotherly love is not the key-note, I 
prefer Lanesboro’, with bare white walls, and a wheezy 
melodeon.” 

She watched with interest the various operations of 
the first great city Sunday-echool she had ever entered. 
She saw the hug: glass doors slowly roll together, shut- 
ting from her sight two hundred little bright faces: on 
either hand, gentlemen were drawing down (from the 
ceiling, apparently,) other doors, that were to make the 
fourteen alcoves private rooms; Leslie was superintend- 
ing the distribution of B.bles among her six boys, one of 
them bringing the books to her from the class dek; the 
secretary was giving out the attendance cards; the 
librarian and his various assistants were collecting the 
Sanday-school books; for ten minutes there was an 
orderly commotiun throughout the rooms; and then, 
bury quietness, 

Ruth listened for a while to the hum of voices; to 
Leslie, patiently explaining oft-told truths, and adding 
illustration to argument, until even Oarl S ein’s heavy- 
looking German face brightened with sudden compre- 
hension ; to the whispering of two naughty little kittens 
in the next class, who were talking about their Christmas 
gifts behind their lesson-papers; to the sweet, penetrat- 
ing tones (last of all) of one of the lady teachers across 
the aisle. There was somethirg in this low and clear 
voice that thrilled to Ruth Endicott’s heart. She 
watched her opportunity to get a glimpse of its owner, 
and before long was rewarded by a full view of a face 
that seemed to her “fitly companioned” by such a voice 
It was delicately fair, the forehead shaded with blonde 
curls that had no sv gg: stion cf crimping irons, the hazel 
eyes full of thovghttul sweetness, the mouth charming, 
with its exquisite curves, and sudden, sunshiny smiles 
that revealed latent capacity for laughter and tears as 
spontaneous as Miss Endicott’s own were apt to be. 

A beautiful girl has no admirer so genuine, no lover 
so true, in the opposite sex, as she may find in her own. 
This fair, expressive face had already thrilled Leslie 
Kennedy with tender admiration ; and now Ruth Eadi- 
cott fell in love with it at first sight ; the sentiment in 
both girls being utterly free from any emotion of envy, 
and iaspiring only a wistful longing (on Leslie’s part), 
and a keen determination on Ruth’s, to become acquainted 
with its possessor. Fortune favors the bold, and Mr. 
Guilbert came by at an opportune moment, just as the 
classes were breaking up, after the closing prayer. 

He had greeted Leslie with the usual “ Good morning, 
Mis Kennedy,” be fure school opened, and had been pre- 
sented in one form to Mirs Endicott, to whom he had, of 
course, addressed the usual polite remarks. Now, as he 
approached them again, it occurred to him that it would 
be polite to ask if she had been pleased by the exercises, 





what she thought of the rooms, etc., etc. He did so, and 
Ruth answered with ready enthusiasm. 

“Oh! the rooms are delightful; I never saw anything 
like them—and everything is done with such a beautiful 
system. I think it must be charming to have a class here.” 

“ The teachers find it so,[ am sure, We have a united 
band of workers,” he replied. “And they represent 
some of the best intelligence and culture of the city.” 

“One can see that, by the faces,” Rath responded. 
“T have been ‘a looker-on in Venice,’ and taken obser- 
vations, you see, while the rest of you were busy.” 

“You will give us the benefit of them, I hope?” 

“ Perhaps—some other time,” Rath answered with a 
little saucy significance in her tone. “ Just now I want 
you to do something for me, Mr. Guilbert,” 

“ With pleasure, if it is in my power.” 

He was attracted by her bright, frank manner, and 
bent forward, smiling, to hear her wish. Leslie listened 
with dumb amazement to the prompt reply. 

“Oh, it is only to introduce me to one of the teachers, 
—the young lady in the class opposite. I have been 
watching her face, and the way she managed her schol- 
ars,—I’ve a Sunday-school class myself, Mr. Guilbert, in 
Lanesboro, you know; and I’m sure we shall understand 
each other. There, she is coming this way. If she will 
not think it strange, I should like so much to know her!” 

Ruth spoke rapidly, with a little flash of excitement 
and eagerness rising in her cheeks, and Leslie simply 
stared. But Mr. Guilbert smiled with good-natured 
compliance, and stepped into the aisle. 

‘Miss Patterson! Oae moment if you please,” as the 
young lady approached. “Let me make you acquainted 
with Miss Endicott—our guest of the morning. You 
know Miss Kennedy, of course?’ 

“No,” said Leslie, a little stiffly. 
the pleasure of an introduction.” 

* But I know you by sight very well,” Miss Patterson 
rejoined with frank cordiality. “I have seen you in 
your class so regularly for a great while, and if you ever 
happened to be absent, I missed you. I’m sure I don’t 
know why we have never spoken together.” 

**Tt was not my fault,” Leslie said, significantly. 

“ Well, it shan’t be mine, if we are not neighborly in 
future,” was Miss Patterson’s plessant answer. We 
ought to be, don’t you think, Miss Eadicott? with our 
classes so near each other; and the common interest we 
have at heart. Are you, too, coming toj in us?” 

** Oh, no! I am only a visitor. My class is away off 
among the Berkshire hills. Bat I share the interest, and 
want to make the most of all I see, for the benefit of my 
country boys and girls.” 

“ Do you stay in Brooklyn long? You must come to 
our teschers’ meeting, and our Young People’s Associa- 
tion. By the way, that will meet at our house to-morrow, 
you remember, Miss Kennedy. I shall expect to see you 
and your friend, of c. urse.” 

“ Bat I don’t belong to the Association,” Leslie said, 
rather blantly. 

“Tndeed! Perhaps you have some objection ?” 

“Not atall. Oaly no one has ever thought it worth 
while to ask me to join it,” 

“The invitation is general,” said Mr, Guilbert. “I 
thought you understood, Miss Kennedy, that any one in 
the church can belong to the Association, and would be 
welcome at the monthly gatherings. You have missed a 
great deal of enjoyment if you have never attended 
them.” 

Leslie flushed up. “I dare say,” she answered with 
involuntary bitterness. “ But it would require more self 
assurance than I possess, to present myself as a guest 
among entire strangers. Perhaps you do not know, Mr. 
Guilbert, that «xcept yourself and my pupils, I have not 
a single speaking acquaintance at St. Jude’s,” 

“ And you have been working with us for a year? 
Oh, Miss Kennedy !” 

It was Miss Patterson who spoke, with a distressed 
and self-reproachfal tone. Her eyes met Ruth’s expres- 
sive glance, and she added hastily, 

“Will you come to the Association to-morrow, as my 
guests, both of you? Don’t punish me by saying no! 
We shall have a great deal to say to each other, I fyresee, 
and this is not the place for it. Do promise me!” 

The promise was given— promptly and heartily by 
Ruth ; with a little hesitation and reserve by Leslie 

“TI do not half like to go,” she said afterwards, as they 
talked over the unexpected interview. ‘“ What made 
you accept so quickly, Ruth?” 

“‘ Because I want to go, and I want you togo. Now, 
Leslie, don’t be dignified and silly, please! Here is your 
opportunity, if you improve it, to take your r ght place 
at last. If Miss Patterson is the sort of girl I take her to 
be, you will not be solitary in a crowd any longer.” 


“T have never had 





“TI suppose I made myself ridiculcus this morning,” 
Leslie said with asigh. “ Letting them see that I felt 
slighted, and that I resented it, I wish I had held my 

” 


“Never mind, It’s just as well to let ‘the fire burn’ 
once in a while. It opened their eyes a little, and won’t 
do any harm.” 


It was a very bright and animated scene that the two 
girls encountered the next evening, when they were 
ushered into the ample parlors of the Patterson mansion, 
Ruth’s eyes, less accustomed than Leslie’s to city splen- 
dors, were fairly dazzled at first by the brilliant lights 
and colors, the rich draperies and furniture, the costly 
adornments of pictures, statues, bijouderic that met them 
everywhere. The Pattersons had inherited wealth, cul- 
ture, and refinement for generations: one felt instinct- 
ively the pervading presence of all these three forces in 
harmonious action, and the added grace of genuine, 
unostentatious piety created an atmosphere that was 
simply perfect. Helen Patterson with her fair, intel- 
lectual face, and high-bred manners, and generous 
emotional nature, was the natural outgrowth of such 
happy influences. To be gracious and kindly, delicate 
and high-minded, and altogether charming, was simply 
to be herself; and we can imagine that in her presence 
conflicting elements were reconciled, unworthy emotions 
concealed if not conquered, and only things noble and 
pure allowed to make themselves manifest, 

Our two friends were soon made to feel at home, and 
in genial air. With a subtle sympathy she comprehended 
Leslie’s shy and proud, yet tender nature, Ruth’s honest, 
fearless, unconventional spirit; and the instinctive, 
loving admiration that they had given her spontaneously, 
was returned with as warm appreciation. The associa- 
tion had its little formalities; the president made an 
opening address, there were reports read, and suggestions 
adopted, and notes of progress compared ; and after that, 
Miss Patterson announced with an air of businers, that 
she bad “a preamble and resolutions” to present to 
their consideration. Without incorporating the same in 
this chronicle, we can brie fly indicate their tenor. 

Leslie’s heart beat tumultuously, Rath’s eyes sparkled 
with happy triumph as the sweet, penetrating voice 
affirmed that the association had been remiss in its duties 
to “the stranger within their gates ;” and resolved that 
in fature no such reproach should be cast upon it. Car- 
tain methods of action were proposed that need not be 
repeated here, since the same plans are not always appli- 
cable in different places. They were perfectly adapted 
to the comprehension and facilities of The Young Peo- 
ple’s Association of St. Jude’s; and any other young 
people’s association of any church whatsoever, can easily 
arrange a system to meet their own deficiencies in this 
respect, if once only they recogaize its importance, 

Thanks to Rath Endicott’s frank determination, and 
to Helen Patterson’s prompt recognition of the wrong 
and its remedy, our faithful little teacher has no longer 
to complain that her conscientious service was disre- 
garded, or herself neglected. It was but a little while 
before she was “one of the family” to her completest 
satisfaction, within its very innermost circle, in fact, as 
Helen Patterson’s chosen, intimate friend. - Others, who 
had felt as she did, unnoticed, unappreciated, kept at a 
distance, were sought out, and brought into a different 
atmorphere ; and the spirit of brotherly love waked more 
abundantly at St. Jude’s, and does continually grow 
stronger even to this day. 

The writer of this sketch, who has seen and known 
the thing whereof she speaks—with, perhaps, peculiar 
opportunities for observation—submits the question as 
one worth the attention of every Sunday-school, every 
large and growirg one, especially ;—is the new teacher 
received always in the true spirit of fellowship, and is 
it not a matter of vital importance that his or her efforts 
for gocd should not be discouraged by any Jack of Ohris- 
tian courtesy? The case we have quoted is not at all 
singular, with the exception of its happy termination. 

There are social differences, yes; and social distinc- 
tions impossible to be overlooked. All this granted, 
there are still numberless things that can be done to 
promote the genuine friendliness—the one-family feeling 
—which is such a bond of strepgth and harmony. “The 
rich and the poor meet together; the Lord is the Maker 
of them all ;” and if ever distinctions of birth or breed- 
ing, or fortune should be leveled, it is when men and 
women work side by side in this nursery-garden of the 
church—the Sunday-school. The importance of winning 
the children is felt; is it less important to win the 
teacher, who is so often suffered to slip into dull dis- 
couragement, yea, tempted to turn her back upon the 
work begun, by cold neglect, or idle indifference ? 
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4, July 23.—The Temple Dedicated...........sseseseeseeer 1 Kings 8 ; 5-21 

6. July 80.—Solomon’s Prayer +1 Kings 8 : 22-80 

6. Aig. 6.—Solomon’s Prosperity... ceomsssrecersserees 1 Kings 10 : 1-10 

7, Aug. 18.—The Call of Wisdom Prov. 1 : 20-83 

8. Aug. 20.—The Value of Wisdom.............. -++-Prov. 3: 1-19 

9. Aug. 27.—Honest Industry Prov. 6 : 6-22 
10, Sept. 3.—Intemperance Prov, 28 : 29-85 
11, Sept. 10.—The Excellent W: Prov. 31 ; 10-81 
12, Sept. 17.—A Godly Life Eccl, 12 ; 1-14 
18, Sept. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1876.] 

















1, Oct. 1—Stephens Deft Acts 7 : 1-19 
2. Oct 8—Stephen’s Defi Acts 7 : 85-50 
8. Oct. 15 —Stephen’s Martyrdom..........ssssesssesrrrseeeeenees Acts 7 : 51-60 
4. Oct. 22.—BimOn, The SOrcerer......sceseercerereescevseserereeees Acts 8 : 9-25 
5. Oct. 29—Philip and The Ethioptian............esssees Acts 8 : 26-40 
6, Nov. 5.—BSatl’s CoOnversion,.........sssessrerercescesserrereeeee ACts 9: 1-18 
7. Nov.12.—Saul’s Early Mimistry...........cc0..ssccssesssesseees Acts 9 : 19-30 
8 Nov.19.—Dorcas Restored to Life...........ccssssceeeessseeees Acta 9 : 31-43 
9, Nov. 26.—Peter’s Vision Acts 10 : 1-20 
10. Dec. 3.—The Gentiles Recetved...........sseeessersseseee Acta 10 : 84-48 
11, Dec. 10.—Spread of the Gospel Acta 11 ; 19-30 
12 Dec 17.—Peter’s Release........ cesses seeereresseeresersseeoeess Acts 12; 1-17 


Dec. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school, 
Dec, 31.—Annual Review or Selection. 





LESSON 8, SUNDAY, AUGUST 20, 1876. 
Title: THE VALUE OF WISDOM. 


GOLDEN TEXT: IT CANNOT BE GOTTEN FOR GOLD 
NEITHER SHALL SILVER BE WEIGHED FOR THE PRICE 
THEREOF,—Job 28 : 15, 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, August 14: Prov. 3:1-19. Results of accepting wisdom. 
Tuesday, August 15; Prov. 4: 1-13, It exalts a man. 

Wednesday, August 16: Deut. 4: 1-9. Ib exalts a nation, 
Thursday, August 17: Psa, 87: 1-19. Its blessings are permanent. 
Friday, august 18: Josh, 1:1-9. The way of wisdom shown. 
Saturday, August 19: John 1:1-9. The world’s light. 

Sunday, August 20: 1 Cor. 2: 1-16, The wisdom of faith. 


LESSON TEXT. 


[Prov. 3: 1-19.] 

1, My son, forget not my law; but let thine heart keep my com- 
maudments: 

2. For length of days, and long life, and peace, shall they add to 
thee. 

8. Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them about thy 
neck ; write them upon the table of thine heart; 

4. So shalt thou find favor and good understanding in the sight of 
God and man. 

5. Trust the Lorp with all thine heart; and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. 

6. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths. 

7. Be not wise in thine own eyes: fear the Lorp and depart from 
evil. 

8. It shall be health to thy navel, and marrow to thy bones. 

9. Honour the Lorgp with thy substance, and with the first fruits 
of all thine increase: 

10, So sha\l thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall 
burst out with new wine. 

11, My son, despise not the chastening of the Lorp: neither be 
weary of his correction: 

12 For whom the Lorp loveth he correcteth ; even asa father the 
son in whom he delighteth. 

18. Happy # the man that findeth wisdom and the man thai getteth 
understanding: 

14. For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

16. She és more precious than rubies: and all the things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto her. 

16. Length of days is in her right hand; and in her left hand 
riches and honour, 

17, Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and al] her paths are peace. 

18, She 1s « tree of life to them that Jay hold upon her: and happy 
is every one that retaineth her. 

19. The Lorp by wisdom hath founded the earth; by understand- 
ing hath he established the heavens. 





EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


4 yew lesson is closely connected in thought with the 
preceding one, In that we listened to the earnest 
call of wisdom, and to solemn warnings against rejecting 
her; in this, we have displayed in various forms, the 
blessed advantages of receiving her. The term wisdom 
is used in the book of Proverbs in senses differing some- 
what, yet closely related to eachother. The fundamental 
idea expressed by it, is the counsel of God made known 
to men, by his word or his works, by his Spirit or his 
Son. 

The personification isso vivid, specially in the first 
and eighth chapters, as to lead the mind of the reader 
naturally to think of him who is the highest mani- 
festation of wisdom, and “who of God is made unto 
us wisdom” (1 Cor, 1:80); the Lord Jesus Ohriat 





in whom are hid all treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge. 

In this lesson, except in the last verse, the term wis- 
dom is used to indicate true religion in the soul, 
practically exemplified in the life. In verse 19 it denotes 
that infinite knowledge and skill manifested by God in 
the works of creation, What wisdom, as personified, is 
represented as doing and saying, our Lord and Saviour 
is said also to have done, Compare Prov. 8 : 25 30 with 
John 1: 1-5. Wisdom says, “Turn ye at my reproof”; 
Jesus says, “ Repent and believe the gospel.” Wisdom 
says,“ Behold I will pour out my spirit upon you”; 
Jesus says, “If any man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink.” This spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believe should receive. 

In chapter 2, the reader is urged to seek earnestly for 
wisdom, because of the manifold benefits he would 
receive, and the many evils he would avoid. 

THE LESSON, 


It brings before us other earnest exhortations, enforced 
by a statement of the effect produced by the exercise of 
true wisdom, which illustrates its great value even in the 
present life. That it is favorable to health, both of body 
and mind; that it is conducive to worldly prosperity in 
its widest sense; and that it secures happiness of the 
highest kind, 

The results of true wisdom or genuine religion are: 
(1) vigor ; (2) prosperity ; (3) happiness, 

1. VIGOR (1-8). 


The mode of address is that of parental benignity, 
solicitude, and tenderness. The phrase “my son” 
occurs frequently in the first chapter of this book, and is 
used twice in the lesson. It is fitted to open both ear 
and heart to the instruction given, “ Like asa father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.” 

Four conditions of a wise and holy life are here 
marked with their corresponding privileges : 

1, Sincere odedience, The law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul, making wise the simple, rejoicing the 
heart, and enlightening the eyes (Psalm. 19: 7-11), All 
God’s laws, natural and moral, are holy and just and 
good; and it is alike our duty and our interest to obey 
them. To forget or violate any of them, is to dishonor 
him and bring trouble upon ourselves. Heedlessness 
ruins thousands, therefore think upon the commandments 
of God, and keep them in thy heart. How often the 
excuse for disobedience is, “ I forgot.” The heart keeps 
what it loves; and if we love the law of God, we will 
remember it. A cheerful and constant obedience will 
promote health, long life, and peaceful enjoyment. 
What invaluable blessings are health of body and peace 
of mind (Pasa. 21:4; Psa. 128; Isa. 26:3; Pail. 4: 7). 

2 A healthful and loving spirit. A deep love of truth for 
its own sake and a fix:d determination to act and to 
speak it at all hazards, are essential to a holy and a 
useful life. Truth is the central pillar of character, but 
let it be adorned with meekness, gentleness, love, and 
pity. Mercy and truth meet together in the revealed 
character of God and should be exemplified together in 
the lives of his children. So important are these twin 
graces that a triple injanction is given concerning them. 
They are to be closely held, bound about the neck, 
engraven on the heart (Deut. 6:8; and 2 Cor. 3: 3) 
A life governed by the pure principle of truth and love 
will secure the favor of God and win the respect and 
good-will of man, 

8. Trust in God, A firm trust in God is indispensable 
to strength and beauty of character. A loving trust in 
the Saviour is a source alike of peace and power. It is 
natural for man to trust; he instinctively leans. Only 
when he ceases to rely on himself, and casts his whole 
burden upon the Lord, ever acknowledging him in all 
things, with a simple and individual allegiance, will he 
find wise direction and sure guidance. Our trust in the 
Lord should be implicit and childlike; we should seek 
his guidance in the private as well as the public affairs 
of our lives. 

4. Avoid evil ways, No man can violate the law of 
God with impunity. Suffering follows sin. Vicious 
causes injure the health of both body and mind. While 
he who fears the Lord, and seeks to obey his precepts in 
all things, will enjoy bodily health and mental vigor. 
Indolence, intemperance, and self-indulgence bring dis- 
ease on the body, and dullness and weakness to the 
mind, Obedience to natural and moral law is the way 
to secure the invaluable blessings of health. This prin- 
ciple is susceptible of an easy and varied illustration. 

il, PROSPERITY (9-16). 

This word is used in its widest sense, including all that 

pertains to man’s highest interests and enjoyments, 





Worldly wealth, divine favor, and permanent joy flow 
from a wise regard to the divine commands, ¢ 

1, Success in business. True prosperity ‘Aineth from 
the Lord; and he is to be devoutly recognized as the 
giver of all good. We get that we may give; and by 
giving we may honor God. The duty of devoting a por- 
tion of our possessions directly for the support of the 
worship of God, and forthe good of our fellow-men, is 
plainly taught and fully exemplified in Scripture, and all 
giving from right motives and with a view to the glory 
of God, is an act of worship. The claims of religion 
and beneficence should be willing'y and liberally re- 
sponded to. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. What- 
ever is given reluctantly, or as of necessity, is not accepta- 
ble to him. But the divine blessing rests on the work of 
him who devises liberal thiags. The fertility of the 
field and the fruitfalness of the vine is in the hand of 
God. It is his to give or to withhold fruitfal seasons, and 
it has pleased him to give a promise of plenty to those who 
fear and honor him by the giving of gifts’ ‘There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to penury.”’ 
(See Daut 28 : 1 8). 

2. Divine direction, When affliction and trials come, 
we are to see the hand of God in them and to regard 
them as proofs of his fathlerly love for us, designed for 
our profiting, for our instruction and correction. Suffer- 
ing received as chastening from God is conducive to our 
highest welfare. Even adversity furthers the best inter- 
ests of the servants of God. All things work together 
for their good. Not chance or accident, but the good 
will of our heavenly Father controls all the events of 
our lives. With filial reverence let us bow to his rod 
and bless his fatherly love which watches over us and 
seeks our good; patiently bear the present trial and 
cheerfully, learn the les:on it is designed to teach us 
(Heb. 12: 5,6; Job 5:17; 2 Cor, 4: 16-18). 

3. Spiritual attainment, ‘He who fiod: true wisdom, is 
richer far ia what he is, than in what he has. Ihis is 
God’s greatest gift, man’s grandest possession. To know 
God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent is to have eternal 
life. With this possession nothing can for a moment be 
compared, Other riches may be taken away, and other 
gifts fail to satisfy, but the gift of God fills the soul and 
endures forever. That man, however great his posses- 
sions in merchandise, in silver and gold and precious 
stones, who is not rich toward God, isa poor man. A 
shroud has been termed “a robe without pockets,” and 
he must soon wear it. He is poor indeed who has no 
treasure laid up in heaven. True wisdom not only pro- 
vides for the blessedness of the future life, but it tends, 
by the practice of virtue, to enlarge and prolong the 
pleasures of the present life. Godliness is profitable unto 
all things. 

i, HAPPINESS (17-19). 


True happiness can only be found in a life of obedience 
to the law of God, and of cheerful acquieecence in his 
righteous will; and this, wisdom or true religion teaches, 
Hence her ways are pleasant. In the keeping of God’s 
commandments there is a great reward. Her paths not 
only lead to an abode of endless felici y, but are paths 
safe and satisfying all along. Bayond the wilderness 


*| and the river lies the promised land; in the meantime 


there is the guiding pillar and the falling manna and the 
rippling stream. Asa tree of life, religion yields much 
precious fruit, grateful and strergthing to all who will 
gather it. Oa the way the children of God have an 
earnest or foretaste of the blessedness and glory in reserve 
for them in heaven. Religion never was designed to 
lessen human happiness, but to increase it. The service 
of Jesus is a joyous service. They misunderstand it 
altogether who represent it as one of sombre melan- 
choly, or joyless gloom. The religion of Jesus sweetens 
all other sources of happiness and adds many which are 
peculiarly its own, Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all other things shall be added 
unto you, 

Ask each scholar to deduce a practical lesson from the 
passage. If necessary, aid them by suggestions, 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


T seems impossible to reduce within the proper limits 
for a primary lesson, the treasury of truth in these 
twenty verses from Solomon and from Job. Arranged as 
they are in poetic measure like the Psalms, each verse 
with its following response, a promise answering toa 
precept or a warning, would make a valuable lesson and 
be worthy the entire time allowed. Each teacher knowing 
the age, capacity, and advancement of her own class 
will probably make selections for use. In order to do so, 
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it must be thoroughly studied as a whole, before ana- 
lyzing its beauties. For their use, some of the general 
features of the passage may be thus summed up. In the 
first part of the chapter, beginning s{fsctionately, “ My 
Son” are seven warnings, eight precepts, and twice as 
many promises. For the benefit of some mission classes 
who use these primary lessons, for a slate exercise, or for 
record-b3oks which may be made with great advantage 
by older pupils needing very plain instruction, the fol- 
lowing tables may be of value: 
WARNINGS, 


Forget not law. 
Forsake not mercy. 
Forsake not truth. 


PRECEPTS. 

Keep commandments. 
Bind to thy neck. 
Write on thy heart. 


Lean not on thy will. Trust the Lord. 
Be not wise in thyself. Acknowledge him. 
Despise not chastening. Fear the Lord. 


Weary not of correction. Depart from evil. 
Honor God by giving. 
PROMISES. 


Length of days; Long life; Peace; Favor of God, of man; Direc- 
tion ; Guidance; Health ; Strength; Pleaty; Prosperity; Lord’s 
love; Delight; Riches; Honor; Pleasure; Happiness. 

It will be best to recall the lesson of last week. What 
is wisdom? Who came to earth to teach us to be “ wise 
unto salvation?” Find out what ideas the children have 
of last week’s lesson as you taught it. 

To-day we have more of the wise preacher’s words 
about wisdom. Who was the wise preacher? He ofien 
calls himself “the preacher” and often says “ Ye chil- 
dren.” Three times in this chapter he says, ‘‘ My Son.” 
When your father or mother talk most lovingly to you, 
don’t they say, “‘ My child”? So Solomon begins when 
he gives us more words to show how to hear that wisdom 
which he s*ys is better than silver or fine gold. 

The sixth verse includes many of the other precepts 
and promises. It should be committed té memory by 
every child. If you teach only that, simply, earnestly, 
so that it is really coined into the daily life, in prayer, 
trust, the simple placing of little hands on a strong arm 
for every step of the way, you have insured those lives 
in “ ways of pleasantness and paths of peace.” 

Does not your mother often say—when she fears you 
will do wrong—‘ Don’t do so”? So the wise preacher, 
who knew a great deal about sinful hearts and how easy 
it is to forget and disobey, tells. What we are not to do. 
Will all these wise words do you good if you don’t 
remember them? Solomon knew, and so in the very 
beginning he says, Forget not my law. Whatislaw? In 
what book is God’s law? What must we not forget? 
Sometimes people know the right way, but they do not 
go right, they know the truth, but turn away from it. 
Solomon says, Forsake not mercy and truth. You know 
when mamma forbids something you would like to have 
or to do, how hard it is to think she knows best. Some 
little people pout and fret and want to have their own 
way. Some grown people do just so about what God 
does or denies them, and they seem to think their plans 
are best and act like spoiled children. That is why the 
wise preacher says, Lean not on thine own will, Be not 
wise in thine own eyes. When God punishes such peo- 
ple, they complain stili more and forget or will not see 
thatit is to make them better, and because he loves 
them, just as a kind father has to punish a wilfal child 
sometimes. That is why the wise man says, Despise not 
the chastening of the Lord, 

These warnings are all easily understood. They may 
have been written on the board as given; when familiar, 
rubbed out, and recounted on the fingers of one hand, 
(an exercise in which children delight) as the five nots of 
the lesson. The precepts could not well be all taught 
separately, but may be comprehended in the words, 

(which should now be put on the board), 
ACKNOWLEDGE HIM. 


This is a long, hard word, not easy to understand. Have 
the children say it over, then call forthe meaning. If not 
well answered, explain. What did David say in our 
golden text in his charge to Solomon? What is it to 
know God? Toserve him? How? What is a perfect 
heart? A willing mind? To acknowledge we must 
know him, learn his word, remember, obey, acknowledge 
him by asking him every day to lead and keep, to own 
that he only can keep safe from sin and evil; fear him, 
be afraid to do wrong; keep from evil because it is sin- 
ful in his sight; own him before others and lead them to 
love him. 

Honor him by giving for him. How did the Jews 
help David towards getting ready to build the temple? 
What did they give willingly? So each nickle dropped 
in the mission box, either to help build our new church 
or for the missionaries, honors God and acknowledges 
him if given out of love, You can acknowledge him 
every hour; when you wake, when you sit at table 
thanking him for plenty and comfort, when you play 


if you are kind and unselfish, sweet-tempered and 
patient: when you obey, when you try to learn; at 
home, traveling, visiting, as soon as a child can know 
God they can in all their ways acknowledge him. D 
you? Isnt it wise todo so? God put it into Solomon’s 
heart to write down a great many promises: every time 
he tells you what to do or what not todo he gives a 
promise. Three ways he uses in this chapter to make 
us choose wisdom and see its value: and lest we might 
forget he tells us how to remember. 

Why do you wear a gold chain and locket with a curl 
of hair in it, or mother’s face in a tiny picture? Why 
does papa wear his watch on a chain instead of loose iv 
his pocket? Now Solomon says we must do so with all 
these words about wisdom. Four times over he says 
they must be chains to the neck, tie them about thy 
neck, write them on thy heart. 

Did you ever have a memory string? How many 
children have worn them, buttons given by dear friends 
all strung and worn around the neck, some of them very 
rare and expensive. It is not a new fashion; it is as old 
as Solomon. In olden times some people professed to 
believe in a charm-string, having on it a bag of per- 
fames or gums, or costly ointments worn over the heart; 
and they thought it a charm to keep safe from sickness 
or danger. These words given by God to Solomon are 
sure safety from evil; and he says, “ Write them on the 
table of thine heart.” Let us write on the board some 
of the blessings promised, and looking at Solomon's 
necklace, see if we can fiad out the value of wisdom. 
Sappose in Solomon’s life-time a real gem had been 
given to each who listened and obeyed him, where would 
the jewels have been now? What lady came to see 
Solomon? He gave her everything she asked, probably 
gold and diamonds, where are they now? Bat if he 
taught her the fear of the Lord and she had his love in 
her heart, where is her soul to-day? These are the 
blessings promized. See the breast-plate cf this neck- 
lace, Arrange on the board with a heart for breast-plate 
and on it, The fear of the Lord. Write around it in a 
circle these words, Life, Peace, Favor of God, Guidance, 
Health, S:rength, Riches, Honor, Happiness. These can 
easily be made into the drawing of a necklace by putting 
a circle around each word, one within the other like 
links of a chain, 

The golden text and closing verses so plainly show the 
value of wisdom we may hear them and look at its value 
from another standpoint. A few thoughts given which 
teachers can still more simplify. There are several ways 
by which we set a value on a thing; we ask often—How 
much did it cost? Could I do without it? What must 
I pay for it? What did it cost to teach us heavenly wis- 
dom; how to have all these treasures, and happiness 
forever ? 

It cost that life which was given up on the cross, the 
life of poverty and suffering, the death of pain and 
shame, Can you do without it ? 

Jesus when on earth asked such a question which no 
one has ever been wise enough to answer—‘“ What shall 
it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” What must I pay for it? Unlike all 
earth’s treasures the “pearl of great price is offered 
without money and without price,” held out by the 
hands that men pierced by the nails. Recall last week’s 
golden text to show how it is more than offered, urged 
upon those who foolishly wait before they choose to walk 
in wisdom’s ways. 

Was not Job right when he gave us our golden text of 
to-day ? 





BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON, 


ROV.3:1. Forget not mylaw ... Forsake not the law of thy 
mother, Prov. 1:8... Decline not from the words of my 
mouth, Prov.4:5... Lestthey . . forget my law, Prov. 31:5... 
Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant of the Lord 
your God, Deut 4:23... I will never forget thy precepts, Psa. 
119: 93 . . . Seeing tho. hast forgotten the law of thy God, I will 
also forget thy children, Hosea 4: 6. 

Let thine heart . . . And these words which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thime heart, Deut.6:6.. . If thine heart turn 
away, so that thou wilt not hear . . ye shall surely périch, Deut. 
30:17,18 . . . Thy word have I hid in mine heart, Psa. 119:11... 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people, Jer, 31:38... 
If a man love me, he will keep my words, John 14: 28, 


Vv. 2. Length of days ... Length of days is in her right hand, 
Prov. 3:16... Hear,O myson, and recvive my sayings, and the years 
of thy life shall be many, Prov. 4:10... For by me thy days shall 
be muitipiied, and the years of thy life shall be increased, Prov. 9: 
11... With long life wuil I satisfy him, Psa. 91:16... Honor thy 
father and mother . . that it may be well with thee, and that thou 
mayest live long on the earth, Eph. 6: 2, 3. 

Peace . . . Great peace have they which love thy law, Psa, 119: 
165 . . . The work of righteousness shali be peace, Isa, 32:17... 
Being justified by faitn, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Rom. 5:1... Now the God of hope fill you with all 





joy and peace in believing, Rom. 15; 13, 





Vv. 3. Mercy and truth . .. Mercy and truth be with thee, 2 Sam. 
15:20... All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto such 
as keep his covenant and his testimonies, Psa. 25:10... You.., 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law, Judgment, mercy 
and faith, Matt. 28: 23. 


Bind them .. . And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, Deut.6:.8... Therefore shall ye .. bind them for a sign 
upon your hand, Deut. 11: 18. 


Write them . . . The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, and 
with the point of a diamond: it is graven upon the table of their 
heart, and upon the hornsof your altars, Jer.17: 1... Yea e mani- 
fesily declared to be the ep s.le of Christ ministered by us, written 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living Gud; not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart, 2 Vor. 3:3... This is the 
covenant, that I will make with them after these days, saith the 
Lord: I will put my laws into their hearts, and ia their minds will 
I write them, Heb. 10 : 16. 


Vv 4. Find favor ... And the Lord was with Joseph, and he was 
& prosperous man . . and Joseph found grace in his sight, Gen. 39: 
2,4... And the child Samuel grew on, and was in favor both with 
the Lord, and also with men, 1 Sam. 2:26... Now God had brought 
Daniel into favor and teuder love with the prince of the eunuchs, 
Dan.1:9... For he that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable 
to God, and approved of men, Rom. 14: 18, 


v.65. Trust in the Lord ... Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him, Job 13:15 ., . Trust in the Lord and do good, Psa. 87:8... 
Trust in him at all times, Psa. 62:8... 1 will trust,and not be 
afraid, Isa. 12:2... Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lod, 
Jer. 17:7... That we should be to the praise of his glory, who first 
trusted in Christ, Eph, 1: 20. 

Lean not to thine own understanding . . . Cease from thine own 
wisdom, Proy. 23:4 . . . He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool, 
Prov. 28:26... Be not, wise in your own conceits, Rom, 12; 16 
. . » Knowledge pufieth up, 1 Cor. 8:1. 


Vv. 7. Be not wise in thine own eyes . . . Seest thou a man wise in 
his own conceit? there is more hope of a fool than of him, Prov. 26. 
12... . Woe to them that are wise in their own cyes, and prudent 
in their own sight! Isa.5:21 ... For I wou:d not, brethren, that 
ye should be iguorantof this mystery, lest ye should be wise in your 
own conceits, Rom. 11:25 . . . ForI say, through the grace given 
uuto me, to every man that is among yuu, not to think of himself 
more highly than he uught to think, Rom. 12; 3. 

Vv. 8. Health . . . They are life unto those that find them, and 
health to all their flesh, Prov. 4: 22... Pleasant words. . are 
health to the bones, Pruv. 16:24 . . . He heaieth the broken in heart, 
and bindeth up their wounds, Psa. 147; 3. 


Marrow . . . His bones are moistened with marrow, Job 21: 24. 

Vv. 9. Honor the Lord . . . And he ([Melchized.k) gave him [God] 
tithes of all, Gen. 14: 20 . . . I (Jacob) will surely give a tenth unto 
thee (God), Gen. 28:22 . . . Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of 


thy ripe fruits, Ex.22:29 ... Ye have robved me. But ye say, 
Wherein have we robbed thee’ In tithes and offerings, Mal. 3:8 
. . . Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me, Matt. 25: 40. 


V. 10. So shall thy barns be filed . . . The liberal soul shall be made 
fat; and he that watereth shall be watered also himself, Proy. 11:25... 
He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed; for he giveth of his 
bread to the poor, Prov. 22:9. . . Cast thy bread upon the waters; 
for thou shalt find it after many days, Eccl. 11:1... And whoso- 
ever shall give to drink uato one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward, Matt. 10: 42. 


V. 11. Despise not chastening . . . Behold, happy is the man whom 
correcteth ; theref despise not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty, Job 5:17 . . . Blessed is the man whum thou chastenest, 
O Lord, and teachest him out of thy law, Psa. 94:12... Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth, Heb. 12:6... As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten, 
Rev. 3: 19. 


v.14. Better than of silver ... If thou seekest her as silver, Prov. 
2:4... Receive my instruction and not silver, Prov.8:10.. Huw 
much better is it toget wisdom than goid? and to get understanding 
than silver? Prov.16:16... The law of thy mou.h is better unte 
me than thousands of gold and silver, Psa, 119:72... What isa 
man prifited if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? 
Matt. 16: 26. 

V. 16. More precious than rubies . . . Wisdom is better than rubies, 
Prov. 8:11 . .. There is gold, and a multitude of rubies; but the 
lips of knowledge are a precious jewel, Prov. 20: 15. 

v.17. Ways of pleasantness . . . It is a pleasant thing if thou keep 
them within thee, Prov. 22:18 . . . In keeping of them there is 
great reward, Psa.19: 11... I have rejuiced in the way of thy 
testimonies, as much as in all riches, Psa. 119:14 . . . Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
Matt. 11; 28. 


Peace... Themeekshall . . delight themselves in the abun- 
dance of peace, Psa. 37:11 . . . Thou wilt kiep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in thee, 
Isa. 26:3... Toguide our feet into the way of peace, Loke 1: 79 
. . . Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Rom.5:1.. . The God of peace shall be with 
you, Phil. 4: 9. 








ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


geste 8:2. Length of days —The three words 
on the chain of biessings. (1.) Longth of 
sumply duration of life, in itself to the Jewish 
ce ste — (2 (ih aang i.e, of a life 
traly sach, a life wortn living, e linger: straggle 
wih pain and sickness (compare the use oon in 
Pasa. 30: 5; 42: 8). (3) The one word which has always 
been furemost in Hebrew benedictions, “ peace ;” tran- 
quility inward and outward, the serenity of life continuing 
through old age till death.—Plumptre, 


V. 3. Mercy and truth.—God’s faithfulness to his pro- 
mises is oftener expressed by these terms (Psa, 25: 10; 
57:3). As attribaves of men, they express integrity in 
a wide sense (Prov. 16: 6; 20: 28).—Jamieson, 


Bind them about thy neck.—Not as talismans and amu- 
lets ... bus simply as costly ornaments, which one 


wears upon the neck (com 1: 95 also 7: 3); or again 
aa treasures which hss wtb Baba 5g 


carry 
days, 
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fore (if valued like a signet ring, Gon, 38: 18; Jer. 
22: 24) wears attached to a chain about the neck. The 
latter explanation ... seems to be favored especially 
by chap. 6: 21, and also by the ye of the parallel 
expression, ‘* write upon the tablet of the heart,” i. ¢., 
thoroughly impress upon one’s self and appropriate the 
virtues in question.— Zockler. 


Table of thine heart.—See to it that on the tablet of 
thine heart nothing be found but the word of God and 
Jesus Ohrist. According to what is written on the tablet 
of thine heart (2 Oor, 3: 8) will endless pain or eternal 
joy await thee? Matt. 10: 32, 33.—ZKgard, 


V.4 Favor in the sight of God and man.—What, how- 
ever, is this “‘ favor with God and men,’’ the inseparable 
attendant and cons:quence of genuine wisdom (1 Sam. 
2: 26; Luke 2: 52), what is this but the being a true 
chila of God, the pelonging to the fellowship of God and 
his people, the en-citizenship in the kingdom of truth and 
blessedaexs ?— Zckler. 


V. 5, Trust in the Lord —Trust is natural to the crea- 
ture, though trust in the Lord be against the grain of the 
a. God complains as much of a divided allegiance 
as of none. In cleaving to Christ the eff rt to reserve a 
little spoils all . . . The genuine spirit of adoption may 
be best observed in little things.— Arnot, 


They trust not God at all that do it not alone.— Trapp. 


V. 6. In all thy ways acknowledge him.—Take one step 
ata time, every step under plain warrant and divine 
direction, Never venture to plan for yourelf, except in 
simple dependence on God, It is nothing less than self 
idolatry to conceive, that we can on even the ordi- 
nary matters of the day without his counsel. He loves 
to be consulted. Therefore take all thy difficulties to be 
resolved by him.— Bridges. 


V.7. Be not wise in thine own eyes—I suppose that 
many might have attained to wisdom had they not 
thought that they had already attained to it.—Seneoa, 


V. 8. Navel —The central region of the body is taken 
as the representative of all the v.tal organs.— Plumptre, 


V. 9. Substance.—P. . The first reference is 
doubtless to tithes, which should be freely given, as by 
the law required, for the support of the national religion, 
and also to sacritices of animals, ete. But it goes further, 
to the entire substance as being held and used for God. 
If we are all his, then of course ours is his, and we are 
not to keep two accounts, one of property used for self, 
the other of property used for God. All is his, and for 
him ... As of property. so of powers, opportunities, 
all, The principle is of wide application. We are 
stewards — Pepper, 

It is unbelief if one accounts that lost which he volun- 
tarily devotes to churches and schools, and to the main- 
tenance of the ministry of the word.—Starke. 


V.12, Whom the Lord loveth, etc—For the general 
idea tnat God’s corrections are essentially nothing but 
revelations of his educati: g love and fatherly faithful- 
ners, compare in the Old Testament, especially Deut. 8 : 
5; Pea, 118: 18; Lam. 3: 88.— Zokler, 


God’s strokes are better than Satan’s kiss and love; 
God smites for life, Satan caresses for death.—Egard, 


The kingdom of God in this world is a kingdom of the 
cros:; but all suff ring tends evermore to the testing and 
confirmation of faith. 1 Pet. 1: 6. 7.—Lange. 


He that escapes sfiliction may well suspect his adop 
tion, Ged’s house of correction is his school of instruc- 
tion.— Tropp. 


V.18 Happy is the man.—Silver, gold, and pearls, 
serve and sdorn the body only; wisdom, however, serves 
and adorns mainly the soul. As much as the soul is 
nobler than the body, s) much is wisdom also nobler 
than all treasures.— gard. 


V.17. Pleasantness, peace.—Ways of pleasantness are 
not always safe. Yet all wisdcm's paths are peace. The 
deadly breach is healed. The cloud vanishes. Heaven 
smiles. And peace, the Saviour’s last be quest, is realized, 
even in the heat of this world’s tribulation. Bridges, 


V.18. Tree of life.—Whosoever desires to regain what 
our first ta + quandered and lost by the fal), namely, 
eternal life—let him ho'd fast upon eternal wisdom— i.e, 
God’s revealed word, This is a tree of life to all those 
who in true faith lay hold upon it.—<Stocker. 


The tree of life of which we are to eat day by day, is 
faith, love, hope. Faith is its trunk, hope its flowers, 
love its fruit,— Wohlfarth, 


V.19. The Lord by wisdom, etc.—The wisdom which 
God imparts to the man who hearkens for his voice, is 
no other than that by which he founded the earth; the 
holy order, which forms, keeps, surports, holds together, 
develops into life, advances all.— Von Gerlach. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ORGET NOT.—A child was sent on an errand, The 
distance was not great and the way was plain. The 
child was told very explicitly to go to the first corner, 
then to turn to the left and heep on to the place sought. 
But the little one forgot which way to turn. Oonfused, 
he turned to the right, wandered on, became bewidered, 
was lost, and finally spent a night out of doors. Just so 
many have wandered into discomfort and death, by 
forgetting the law of wisdom, 





PENALTY OF FORGETFULNESsS —“I forgot,’ said a 
girl, who had been toid to hurry home from school, 2s 
she ran in long after the proper time, Bat a surprise 
had been in store forher. A friend had arranged to take 
the children riding. He came, all the others were ready, 
his horses were restiv>, he could wait no longer, so cff he 
dreve, just as the tardy girl came near enough to see the 
cloud of dust left by the fsst departing team. 


Trust.—O1¢ col fall evening a father said to his 
little boy, ‘ You have no overcoat, and winter is coming ; 
what will you do to keep warm?” Not so mach as lift- 
ing his eyes from his play, the little one replied, “ O 
you'll get meone.” §>, with all the heart, and in all 
our ways, it is our privilege to trust the Lord. 


SELF-concelT —‘I know better,” ssid a man who 
was warned not to take a certain road, because a bridge 
on it was broken down. “I know better,” said he as he 
cracked his whip, and drove on. He went a mile, or 
more, only to find that his humble informant was correct, 
and he had to drive back sgain, not so wise in his own 
eyes as when he said, “ I know better.” 


GENEROSITY REWARDED.—A great sovereign used to 
go in humble garments among his subjects, to discover 
who among them were kind, and good, and true. Afier 
many experiments, he sent testimonials to those who 
bafriended the unknown applicant, thanking them for 
their kindnesses, and urging them to continue such 
deeds. God, through his suffering poor, his needy 
churches, and this perishing world, makes constant 
appeal to us, and he who with his substance honors God, 
is blessed here, and shall be hereafter. See Matt. 25: 
84-40, 

BETTER THAN SILVER.—True wisdom, secures more 
peace, joy, and purity, and secures it for longer time, 
than all the riches of the world could do. We select 
treasures which endure, but this lasts forever. We seek 
treasures which are superior, but this has noequal. We 
seek that which secures us the favor of men, but this 
secures favor with both God and men. 


PLEASANT WAyYs.—‘ What a beautifal path,”, ex- 
claimed a delighted party of travelers, as they saw a new 
forest road leading away before them. They walked in 
it gladly. It was a way of pleasantness. Bat} directly 
they found a snake in the way, and soon another. Their 
peace was gone, though the way seemed pleasant. God’s 
ways are pleasant and peaceful. 


TREE OF Lirz.—If Adam’s tree of life were still 
standing in a distant land, and if by eating of it, men 
would live forever, pilgrimages of thousands and 
myriads would be pressing to it. How much more 
press to wisdom, which is a tree of life eternal, and is 
just at hand. 





BLACKBOARD. 

BY THE REV. J. B, ATOHINSON, 
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BY THE BEV. J. C. W. COXE, 
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BY 8. P. TUERS. 
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WISDOM, 
{J. C. Granbery, D.D., in The Sunday School Magasine.} 


yon of the most striking pasages of H ly Writ 
publish the praise of wisiom. The first of these is 
in the highest style of poetry,.at once spirited and 
sublime, and was uttered by the patriarch of the land of 
Uz, whose like there was notintheearth Job 28: 12-28: 
‘ Bat where shall wisdom be found? and where is the 
_— of understanding?” He asks the question, and 
istens for a reaponse. “ Not in me,” answer the depth 
and the sea. Silver and gold, coral and pearls, the sap- 
phire, raby and topsz, all of beauty and all of worth 
which land and sea can hids and art of man discover. 
are naught in exchange for this treasure beyond ali 
price, this mystery beyond all searching. No beast that 
roams the earth has found out its source ; and the secret 
is kept close from the birds of the air, swift of wing, 
keen of sight, and high-sosring, though they be. Not 
in the land of the living does it dwell; and death and 
destruction, wide as is their realm, can only witness 
“We have heard the fame thereof with our ears.’ 
“Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is the 
place of understanding?” Vain will prove a visit 
to the palaces of kings, the schools of philosophers, the 
caves of sages in the silent desert. There is Ooe, One 
only, who knows the secret. He whose eye in a single 
glance surveys the area of the earth and the expanse of 
heaven ; whose hand holds a balance for the winds and 
a measure for the ocean ; at whose bidding the rain falls, 
and the lightning travels the path he has ordained, 
“God understandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth 
the place thereof.” Wisdom, that sees all, shapes all, 
comprehends the sum and essence, causes and ¢ ffecta, 
pene» and end, laws and pcessibilities, of all things—wis- 
dom belongeth unto God. What meaning, then, has 
wisdom for man—frail, short-sighted, erring man? Wis- 
dom practical, rather than wisdom speculative ; wisdom 
moral, rather than wisdom scientific; the wisdom of 
humbie and adoring trust, submission, and love—this is 
the wisdom of man, “ And unto man he said, Behold, 
the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from 
evil is understanding.” Dark planet! think not to shine 
in thine own light, but follow the sun, and rejoice in the 
radiance with which he shall clothe thee. The same 
practical and moral aspect does wisdom wear for man’s 
service in the teachings of Svlomon. Beautiful and 
justrous is she, with form of grace and face of m+ jesty, 
and very sweet and winning in her voice, as she addresses 
the children of men. She stretches forth her hands of 
bounty: in the right she holds length of days, and in 
the left riches and honor. She has a my of oe 
ars: truth, temperance, chastity. justice, pru 

poe good humor, and kindness. Her table is laden 
with food the most wholesome, nutritious, and satisfying, 
and wine which cheers the heart without burt to reason 
on hanenonk wd all the things thou 
fine gold and spar gems; an e 

coneh deciee are not to be compared unto her. 

Is it net enough that her mansion, with its “ chaste, 
holy, spiritual delights,” invites all men to enter? that 
over its door they may read, “ Kaock, and it shall be 
opened unto you?” that all her ways are pleasantness 
and peace? This silent appeal does not suffice. With 
wonderful condescension and grace she sends out her 
maidens, and — S- meng in the es & Se 
high places, in the P of concourse, 
ok casts all the day long, and speaks to the ge 
wayward. And when in eager chase of trifles they hurry 
by, or chaff-r, jest, and quarrel with one another, or are 
lured by the flattering lies and brazen b: ldness of the 
wanton license who stclen the name of pleasure, 
wisdom lifts up her voice and pleads and reasons with 
the importunate and severe fidelity of love. Who are 
her maidens? Sacred el« quence, good doctrine, and 
holy song. But wisdom herself is rather the still, small 
voice inthesoul. .. . 

But the eye of wird »m may grow stern and flame like 
the lightning. and her voice may swell into thunder- 
tones of rebuke and threatening. See her, as she pleads 
tenderly and graciously, full of promixe: “ Ome. walk 
with me in paths of e and honor.” So sperks she 
to childhood and youth: gentle as Jrsus, when 1.2 toox 
the little ones in his arms and said, “ Soffer them io come 
unte me.” See her, when slighte’, neglected, thrust 
aside, in the pursuit of worldly and wicked pleasures, 
she utters a sad, « lemn reproof and warning: “ How 
long, ye simple, will ye love simplicity? ye scorners, 
delight in scornin ? yeobstinatein follv, hate knowledge! 
That cry is like the complaint of cur L rd, * Ye wil aot 
come to me, that ye mignt have life;” like his tearfal 
lament, * If thou nadst wn, at least in this thy day, 
the things which b: long unto thy peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes” Last, see wisdom as she turns 
away forever from the blinded, besotted, hardened mul- 
titude of her deepisers, and leaves them to the doom they 
have chosen: ‘’ Too late, too late, you shall call u 
me: in the day when fear desolates, in the day of the 
whirlwiad of wrath and wee, in the day of dis'ress and 
anguish—then, then shall ye call vp »n me with a loud 
and bitter cry, and stretch forth imploring hands, and 
wander in vain search of m3, whose counsel ye have 
set a’ naught, whore reproot ye would not hear. Hence- 
forth, forever hidden from your eyes shall be all be. uty. 
forever silenced to your ears all melody, forever banished 
from your heart all peace and joy, forever dead within 
ycur spirit all hope; and the sole answer to your cry 
sha!l be derisive Nanghter and the cutting mockery of 
despair.” “ Behold.” «sid the son of man, ** your house 
is lett unto you desolate.” 

“ Admit him, ere his anger burn; 
His feet deparied, ne’er return ; 

Admit him, or the hour’s at hand 
You'll at his door rejected stand,” 
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in the verses which he was reading. Oe of these was a | and the river has a fall of only five inches to the mile 
WORTH REPEATING. Portuguese Jew (as I learned afverward) of singularly4 below this city. .. . The fort is the first object that at- 
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ISOLATION. 
{Elinor Gray, in The Atlantic for August.] 


\ E walk alone throngh all life’s various ways, 
Through light and darkness, sorrow, joy and change 

And greeting each to each, through passing days, 

Still we are strange. 


We hold our dear ones with a firm, strong grasp ; 
We hear their voices, lock into their eyes; 
And yet, betwixt us in that clinging clasp 

A distance lies. 


We cannot know their hearts, howe’er we may 
Mingle thought, a-piration, hope, and prayer ; 
We cannot reach them, and in vain essay 

To enter there. 


Still, in each heart of hearts a hidden deep 

Lies, never fathomed by its dearest, best ; 

With closest care our purest thoughts we keep, 
And tenderest. 


But, blessed thought! we shall not always so 

In darkness and in eadness walk alone ; 

There comes a glorious day when we shall know 
As we are known. 





THE JEWS’ WAILING-PLACE, 
[H. C. Potter, D D., in The Churchman.] 


ce. the eve of departure from the Holy Land it is not 
unnatural that one’s thoughts should revert to its 
ancient people. To-day, of course, they are only one 
element, and that, in many aspects (despite their num- 
bers) the feeblest and most insignificant element in Jeru- 
salem. Bat as one meets them in its narrow and dirt 
streets, as shabby and unclean in aspect as their shab- 
biest and least cleanly surroundings, he cannot forget 
that these are the chosen people, and that theirs are 
promises which many of the devoutest minds in Christ- 
endom believe to be still awaiting their grandest falfil- 
ment, And so you find soumalll scrutinizing them with 
a peculiar curiosity, which much that you see only helps 
to stimulate withou: greatly satisfying. 

I mention this because it would se: m as if one almost 
needed some excuse for at least one indulgence of that 
curiosity which at first seems hardly defensible. We had 
learned that at a point just outside the enclosure of the 
Mor que E| Aksa, at a point which tradition indicates as 

art uf the foundation-walls of the Jewish temple, the 

ews were accust med to accumulate on Friday after- 
noons, and bewail their oppressed condition and the 
degredation of their holy places. Indeed, sms one at 
our hotel had made an effort to witness the spectacle, 
and going to the place on a stormy sfvernoon had found, 
as he subsequently described the scene, two old women 
crouched under an um re)la, mombling certain impreca- 
tions from the Psslms of Dav.d. The scene as thus 
depicted s«emed only too mach in accordance with what 
we had already seen smong the Jews, whose indvlence 
and reluctance to encounter any discomfort is greatly 
encoursged by the condition of idleness in which the 
mistaken charity of wealthy Israelites in London and 
elsewhere too largely maintains the m. 

Oa the day of our visit to the “ Jew’s wailing-place,” 
as ithas c:me to be called, the scene was, however, a 
very diff-rent one, The sky was cloudless, and the air 
as soft as Somm:r, Winding down a narrow and dirty 
lane, we csm;ruddenly, on turning a corner, upon an 
assemblage numberirg perhaps two hundred persons, 
of both sexes, and apparently of every rank in society, 
the mest of whcm were ranged along the wall of large 
stones which the f»m us painting of Gercme has msde 
f. miliar, and which, whether it be a part ot the feunda- 
tion of Solcm :n’s Temple or not, is undoubtedly the 
remnant of a very ancient structure. Standing with their 
faces, in some instances, pressed closely against the 
rugged stone wall, was a row of msn and wcmen, the 
men standing by themselves and the wcmen by them- 
selves, engaged in repeating passages from the seventy- 
fuurth and seventy-ninth psalms. 

I had heard of this ob-ervance from others, and ex- 
pected to find it a formal and mechanical performance, 
much like the recitation of the Psalter as one hears it 
in Jewish synagogues at home. But in truth nothing 
could be more diffrent or Jess mechanical. There were 
exhibitions of feeling so intense and so uncontrolled 
that it became, in some insta: ces, most painful to witness 
them and I confess that, sitting calmly on my horse, a 
mare spectator of such passionate outbursts of ¢m ‘tion, 
1 felt as if I were a)most guilty of an indecorum. There 
were sged women, with their heads bowed against the 
chill stone, sobbing out, in their ancient Hebrew tongue, 
such words as “ Lord, the heathen are come into thine 
inheritance ; thy holy temple have they defiled,” amid 
fi,ods of tears, and with paroxysms of grief which shoc k 
the whole frame, and near them stood strong men, to 
whore tones it was imporsitls to listen for even a few 
moments without being aff cted by them. Oae of these 
was aman a little past middle life, whose dress indi- 
cated him to be a Polish Jew, and whose rapid and im- 
passioned recitation of the particular psalms I have 
referred to, had in it something of that magnetic quality 
which i: invariably found in those who are the leaders in 
“ revivals,” and other popular religious movements, In 
his hands he held an open copy of the Hebrew Paalter, 
over which his face was bent, and whose pages were 
literally biurred with bis tears, Around him stood a 
group, some of them his own country-people, but others 
of various nationalities, who, from time to time, joined 





dignified and stately presence—a person whose dress and 
b-arir g evidently indicated him to be some one of con 

a quence. He succeeded better than those ab: ut him in 
controlling his feelings, but, while there was no vehement 
outburst, there was something in the profound grief of 
his face, with its air of settled melancholy and the eves 
red with weepirg, which was even more aff.c ing. Af.er 
a little [diamcuated from my horse, and waiked slowly 
alorg the line, only to fiod at every point in it the same 
evidences of strong and intense emotion. It was not 
until I turned to ride away that I encountered anything 
incongruous with the sombre sadness of the whole spec 

tacle, and that was from the lips of a richly-dressed Arab, 
who sid, wi h a sneer, “ They may —- much as they 
choose, but Jerusalem will never be th again.” 





HOT WEATAER WORK, 
{From The Examiner and Chronicle,] 


N these reorching July days, when the thermometer 
ranges high mon, the nineties, the earth is parched 
and dry, and the heavens are as brass, a very sincere 
doubt is apt to creep into any | minds whether, after all. 
it is worth while to keep up the Sunday-school as long 
as such intense heat continue. “ We go to the school,” 
it is said, “ but to swelter and fret. Thought it well- 
nigh impossible. Our scholars are restless and inatten- 
tive, They learn little, if anything—many are absent or 
attend irregularly—and what is the use of it all?” 
Many who attend faithfully upon every session of the 
school sre almost su’e that they are put to u 
inconvenience and suff ring by beicg obliged to attend. 
That is, it is not clear to their minds that it is produc- 
tive of any ees aps result to keep the school open 
during such tormenting days. 
This feeling is not, let it freely be said, altogether 
senseless and unreasonable. Large numbers of teach- 


Y | ers—and among them some of the best—are so 


stanced that the inconvenience and suffsring of which 
they complain are very real. The mere g ing out in the 
heat and glare of day, in passing to and from the school, 
is a heavy tax upon the strength of many teachers. 
And the confinement of a well filled school-room, ill-ven- 
tilated as most of them are, is a still heavier strain. To 
be bright and cheerful, to be particularly entertaining in 
the instruction of a class of perspiring boys or girls who 
need special inducements to give their attention at all, to 
be patient and gentle and earnest, after such an exposure 
and in such an atmosphere, is no small tax upon the 
energies of the strongest. [a the case of delicate women, 
whose life-burdens are many and pressing, it is not 
strange that the task should be found, physicailv, a weari- 
some—sometimes even an impossible—one. The objec- 
tion made by such teachers is for from being a frivolous 
one, to be set down to the source of laziness or lack of 
Christian zeal. 

Yet we do not think it wise to close the schools durin 
the hot weather. As has been pithily said, the de 
takes no vacations; and as long as scholars can be got to 
attend the school, even though the instruction they 
directly receive be very limited, the doors should be open 
and the instruction be given. The adv. of this 
course are various and decided. Not the least among 
them is that of maintaining the Aabit of attendirg, 
which in children is pretty sure to be seriously broken 
by a month or two of non-attendance every year. This 
of course applies mainly to scholars whose parents do 
not attend sel ves, nor control the attendance of their 
children ; but it also has an effect in some degree on all. 


Again, it is desirable to maintain the continuity of the | 


lessons, which is sure to be lost by a period of vacation. 
Little enough time, at most, for religicus teaching and 
study under our present system! I: does not seem wise 
to cut even that little short, Then there is the inevita- 
ble difficulty of drawing together the scattered forces 
when the school again opens. This is quite a diffrent 
affair from merely welcoming back absentees to an organ- 
ized school in working order. 





ALLAHABAD. 
(Hon. N. F. Graves, in The Observer.] 


HE city of Allahsbad is situated at the confluence of 
the Ganges and Jumpa—the two sacred, as well as 
celebrated, rivers of India. Weentered the city by wa 
of the bridge over the Jumna river, which is about half 
a mile broad at this point. The bridge is one of the 
finest in the world, being entirely of wrought iron, and 
8 224 feet lopg There are fifteen openings ia it, and 
each 205 feet in the clear. The construction of this 
bridge is considered a great triumph of engineering skill 
The bed of this river is very treacherous, owing to the 
loose material and the rapid current at this point. The 
piers are sunk fifty feet below the level of low water 
The water rises at this point near fifty feet, so that, these 
stupendous stone piers must necessarily be one hundred 
feet high merely to lift the bridge above high wa‘er, but 
they are very much higher. The railway is carried over 
on top of the iron grinders, and the public road is under- 
neath. The railway is carried on a viaduct for a long 
distance, which is almost as fine as the bridge, being 
constructed of thirty feet arches, very solid as well as 
beautiful. The Exst Indian Railway and the Grand 
Trunk Road connect the city with the other important 
cities of this great country. It has become an impor- 
tant railway centre, and is in the centre of the great 
railway system of India, which unites B-ngal, the great 
north, Central India, and Bombay. It is not only a rail- 
way centre of great im but a steamboat centre. 
The two great rivers that here unite are navigable for 
steamers for long distances. It is 630 miles to tta, 





tracts the traveler as he enters the city. It was erected by 
Akbar in 1572 It rises directly from the banks of the 
con fluent rivers, and commands the navigation of these 
two great commercial highways of this country. It is 
huilt of red sandstone, and is 2500 yards in c'reuit, 
The stone of which it ia bailt is as fine grained as marble, 
and is beautifally carved. When it was new it was one 
of the finest structures of the kind in the world. It was 
a citadel of great strength, and impregnable with their 
mode of warfare. It had high towers, but they were cut 
down into bastions, It had elegant stone ramparts, with 
parapets that were obscured by screens. Ic had been 
materially charged, and most of the ornaments taken 
down, but greatly strengthened... . 

The gateway of the fort is one of the most magnificent 
entrances toa work of the kind of any in the world, 
The inside of the structure is quite as curious as the out- 
side. This striking gate is surmounted by a dome, with 
a wide hall beneath, adorned with galleries and paint- 


in 

The hall of Akbar, a palace inside of the fort, is a 
magnificent bailding, with an audience room 292 feet in 
length, where the great emperor held his court in the 
presence of this people, and where he pronounced judg- 
ment, which was generally just, but from which there 
was no appeal. 

This great hall was a stately and magnificent building 
of a stvie of architecture peculiar to India, and weil 
adapt d to the climate, faultless in its proportions, and 
exquisite in its workmanship, It is surround:d by an 
arcade with double rows of columns, The English have 
converted this grand palace into a sort of armory, and it 
contains a greater number of more ¢ffsctive arms than 
was ever inside of the fort during the reign of Akbar, 





HEATHFUL INNOVATIONS, 
[From The Christian World.) 


HE one lesson, indeed, which it is difficult for this age, 
as for every sge, to learn is that it has not yet 
reached the perfectionof wisdom. There may be in it 
prophets who have new truths to teach, new forces for 
the elevation of humanity to develop, new fields of enter- 
prise to which they invite, but it is only too disposed to 
treat them just as prophets have always been treated by 
their own generation. We have a up stonirg them, 
indeed ; but even in these days of much vaunted liberal- 
ism those who not only will not bow down to popular 
idola, but dare to expcse their vanity, who think for 
themselves and give the world the benefit of their 
thoughts, who are loyal to truth, and resolved to proclaim 
it even when it is unpopular and unwelcome, have to 
encounter not a little of social persecution. Then a 
multitude, even in the freest communities, does not like 
to be disturbed in its establiehed ideas or time-honored 
practices. The benumbing in fl :ence of habit and routine 
zes it. It has been accustomed to a certain order 
of thinking and acting, until it has come to regard it as 
of divine appointment, and to look on any suggestion of 
departure from it as an invasion of the eternal order of 
the universe. With anxious vigilance it would guerd 
not only opinions but even expressions, not only institu- 
tions but even the very details of their ent, and 
it does this in — org all the pqs of 
common sense ex very age ts own 
vonditions, and its own modes of life, its own dialect and 
phraseology, and if those who have to sffzct it do not 
Oa nes CGE es ee eens ale toe be 
just as powerless as an army who should go into the 
battle-field clothed in the cambrous armor and equipped 
with the obsolete weapons of med'zval times. If the 
Ohurch of Cxrist, for example, would be a force in the 
nineteenth cen , it must be of the century, understand- 
ing and sympathizicg in its aims, comprehending its 
difficulties and needs, abreast with all its movements, 
able to interpret its thoughts and wisely to deal with 
them, speaking to it in its own language, and not ina 
dead tongue or an unmeaning jargon. It is neither 
none = wise that, in order to accomplish this, there 
should be an incessant craving after sensation, and the 
adoption of any or every novelty may create it: but 
it is possible to avoid this, and yet to cultivate that 
independence which will impart freshness and vitality to 
the old truths. 

Never was there an age when there was more occasion 
for this, It is easy to say that the charch should not 
minister to that spirit of unrest which is only too charac- 
teris'ic of our times; but when there is movement every- 
where around, a stagnant church, which can on'y repeat 
old an a = (a Save wis be sufficient 
to meet quiries, and solve the harassin - 

lexities of nats that have felt the influence Sf the 

tellectual speculations which are abroad, is an anach- 
ronism. It was never thas ia times of great Christian 
progress. Apostles, Reformers, Paritans, were pre-emi- 
nently men of their times, who did not walk in beaten 
paths, or suffer themselves to be held in the iron chains 
of precedent and routine. Tne same spirit is needed 
now, and the church should welcome those by whom it is 
manifested. The precious truths of the Gospel may be 
valued and taught by those who depart from coaventional 
habits in their modes of presenting them and their 
methods of working on their own behalf, as by others 
who feel themselves bound ia all respects to copy the 
example of their fathers. If, instead of granting them 
liberty and honoring them for the wisdom with which 
they use it, the chucches should assume an unfriendl 
attitude towards them, criticising every act and word, 


and ing on them severe hasty jadgmen : 
ond inte they, bat the wath of when the aro 
unwise champions, will suffer from this folly, 
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Ir Dr. Eggleston is open to conviction, or is to be in- 
fluenced by entreaty, we think he will yield to the ca)l 
from Mr. Hezard of The National Sunday School Teacher, 
which we repriat under the head of “ From Oar Neigh- 
bors,” urglog a unanimous verdict on the International 
leason plan. 


SoriPTURE phrases are very well in prayer if they are 
used appropriately. Bat a man shou'd be sure of his 
reason for quoting words cf inspiration before he works 
them into an exhortation or a prayer. We recently 
heard a man pray earnestly for those poor sinners who, 
“ Gallie like, are riding on the thick bosses of Jehovah’s 
buckler, and caring for none of these things,” 


Cures for drunkenness are not so valuable as preven- 
tatives of drunkenness, “The sure cure of the great evil 
of drunkenness whenever it appears on the pub ic streets,” 
is, according to a speaker at a meeting of State Church 
clergymen in Enogland, “to sentence the drunkard toa 
week on the treadmill.” But wouldn’t one day on the 
treadmill to every man, who drinks anything intoxica- 
ting, have the «ff.ct of preventing intemperance, and 
thereby obviating the necessity of its “cure?” 


Some city Sunday-schools where the working force is 
materially reduced for the summer, by the absence of 
most of the teachers, keep up their weekly seasions by 
putting all their classes together under the leadership of 
the superintendent, or his representative. This is cer- 
tainly better than a vacation. Oae class is better than 
none. General exercises are better than a general 
“scatteration.” Almost any treatment for children, 
Ohinamen, Indians, or Sunday-schools is an improve- 
ment on extermination, , 


Hers is the estimate which a man in New York puts 
upon his noble life, according to the statement of a trust 
worthy eye-witness. Being rescued from drowning, he 
proposed to treat his benefactor to a glass of brandy. 
The latter refused it on the ground that he never drank, 
but added that in his struggle to save the other he lost 
a choice cigar, “I will see that you have another,” 
responded the rescued and grateful man, and we have 
every reason to believe that he was as good as his word 
With what satisfaction must he contemplate this act of 
magnanimity in view of his benefactor’s services, “ Skin 
for skin,” says Satan, “ yea, all that a man hath will he 
give for his life,’ but a man who is willing to givea cigar 
or a glass of brandy for his life, to his rescuer from death, 
may be supposed to count his life at its full value to the 
community, and not begrudge its cost. 


CHILDREN’S excursions into the country are now in 
order in the great cities, It is said that the Floating 
Hospital of St. John’s Guild, in New York, will give the 
well children an excursion once a week, on the principle 
that an “ ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
This is worth considering. If it is gocd to get sick chil- 
dren well, is it not better to keep well children from get 
ting sick? Children, sick or well, especially in large 
cities, want all possible airing these days ; but pecple who 
have this business in hand, would do well not to imitate 
the example of the farmer who wished his boys when 
they wanted apples in winter time to take the specked 
ones, and to run the chance of havirg all the sound ones 
get rotten. It was said of a late excursion of more than 
one thc usand sick children in the above-named fi ating 
hospital, that the physicians never before witnessed 
so much infantile misery. But who can tell how many 
of these children got sick for the want of that precious 





day’s airing which, though better late than never, had 
been far more serviceable if it had come a week earlier? 
Everybody shcu'd know that multitudes of children get 
sick from want of attention, while multitudes more get 
beyond cure for the want of promptness in their atten- 
tion. Oar two recipes, therefore, should be: Do all in 
vour power to keep well children from becoming sick; 
Use all possible dispatch in getting sick children well. 


Tx view of the fact that in London household servants 
who have lived with one family for a long series of years 
have been publicly rewarded with medals of honor, Mr. 
Spurgeon suggests that some recognition ought to be 
made of such housekeepers as have retained the same 
servan's for a number of years, There is a great deal in 
this thought of his, Employers are largely responsible 
for the character and efficiency of those whom they 
employ. A good mistress will, as a rale, have good ser- 
vants. Ifa housekeeper finds herself unable to get or to 
keep efficient servants, she may well be ashamed to tell 
of it. The trouble in her case is by no means with the 
servants alone, and this fact is better understood by 
both employer and employed than complaining house 
keepers commonly imagine. Many a lady who erjoys 
telling of the worthlessness of house servants, nowadays, 
would be surprised to find that her neighbors understand 
the reason of her worry, and are sure that her servants 
will never improve while her character and ways are 
unchanged ; moreover, good servants, far and wide, in 
her community avoid her house, when they are out of 
employment, as they would a pest-house. A good mis- 
tress, or a good master, will keep good servants or other 
workers when such are once employed; will make good 
servants or workmen out of poor ones, and will have the 
pick of the best unemployed workers when vacancies are 
to be filled; so soon as the character of that master or 
mistress is fairly established and made known. The same 
is true of teachers and taught. A good superintendent 
will, in the long run, be sure of good teachers. A good 
teacher will likewise be sure of good scholars. He who 
constantly complains of those under him, is making a 
sad confession of his own incompetency and lack. 


AMERICA seems destined to be the home of the Men- 
nonites. They began to emigrate to this country in 1683 
and there were estimated to be in all America in 1871 
more than four hundred congregations, and sixty thousand 
communicants, Of late years persecutions in Russia 
have driven them in large numbers to this country, five 
hundred arriving in New York two or three weeks ago, 
and eight hundred the week following. Two hundred 
of these, being obliged to remain over night before they 
started for the West, held religious services in a tempo- 
rary shed provided for emigrants, singing among other 
hymns the Mennonite hymn, ‘‘ Great God, we are praising 
thee.” Their services were said to be impressive and 
their singing fine. The Mennonites, though they have 
greatly departed from the opinions of their ancestors 
hold in theory that “the kingdom which Christ has 
established on the earth, or the church, is a visible society 
or company in which is no place for any but holy and 
pious persons, and which therefore has none of those 
institutions and provisions which human sagacity has 
devised for the benefit of the ungodly.” Consequently 
they refuse to take oaths, decline military service, will 
not suffer any of their members to perform the functions 
of a magistrate, are opposed to war and capital punish- 
ment, and are required to be austere and rigid in their 
morals, though there are two parties among them, called 
the Fine and the Gross. They reject infant baptism, and 
take their name from Menno Simonis, who was born in 
Friesland in 1505, and who though originally a Romish 
priest, and, as he confesses, a debauched character, after- 
wards espoused the cause of the Anabaptists, and proved 
to be, so far as can be seep, a man of integrity, mild, 
accomodating, laborious, patient of i. juries, and so ardent 
in his piety as to exemplify in his own life the precepts 
which he gave to others. 





DOCTRINES—FaCT AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HERE is a wide d.ffarence, which is too often over- 
looked, between a fact and its explanation. We 
may believe the fact, and confess our ignorance of the 
explanation; or we may accept both the fact and a pro- 
posed philosophy of it, At the same time, another may 
assent to the same fact, but substiiute a different phil- 
osophy. Here is a sick man, at death’s door, who, to 
the surprise of the ne'g bors, recovers his health, though 
his disease was one seldom cured. Hence many, who 
hear of the case, may doubt whether such a result took 
place ; yet when the proper evidence is adduced, the fact 
is established to their entire satisfaction. Buta different 





task still remains, to wit, to account for the recovery, 
Oae attributes it to a new remedy, which the patient 
took ; another to the excellent nursing and physiological 
treatment which he had; a third to a miraculous divine 
interposition in answer to prayer; while a fourth con- 
fesses that no proffered explanation seems to him to 
meet all the circumstances of the case. Bat this dis- 
agreement need not prevent their congratulating the 
man upon his recovery, and rejoicing together, as his 
friends, that he has been spared fur added usefulness, 

Scientific investigators often ascertain facts which long 
elude explanation, or which give rise to quite d ffarent 
theories or hypotheses. Vision cannot be denied, though 
much mystery still hangs over the relation of the optical 
apparatus of the eye to the optic nerve, the brain, and 
the soul. We distinguish light and darkness, and the 
varied colors, in practical life, though philosophers have 
d ffared as to their substantial existence aside from sen- 
rations excited in us by etherial undulations, We live 
commonly by our faith in facts, rather than by our faith 
in philosophy ; as we eat our food with relish, and digest 
it with comfort, whether we understand the laws of 
organic chemistry or not. 

This holds true in religion also. The foundation 
truths are facts discovered by reason, or taught us by 
revelation. To these our faith clings. They are the 
bread of life to our sculs, They alarm our fears, excite 
our hopes, inspire our efforts. They are the common 
property of all classes, the educated and the uneducated 
alike. Bat the educated reason about them, as well as 
believe in them, and strive to connect them together in 
asystem. When a religious fact receives an appropriate 
and sufficient explanation, which widens out into a 
broader and more comprehensive statement, we call it a 
doctrine; and a connected, logical system of doctrines 
we call a theology. And so we may see, that a man 
might be a good Ohristian and a poor theologian; that 
is, he might accept Christ as in fact his all-sufficient 
Saviour, while having but a dim idea of the great system 
of redemption. And so one might be a skilful theolo- 
gian and a poor Christian ; since, with all his philosophy 
of God and salvation, he might not submit himself to 
Christ’s personal rule. 

Let us apply the distinction involved, when we thus 
divide a doctrine into its fundamental fact and its added 
philosophy. The Bible teaches, and reason affirms, the 
omniscience of God, including his foreknowledge of all 
coming events. This is a truth important to believe. 
It adds to our reverence and trust, exalting the divine 
greatness, and laying a foundation for faith in the divine 
providence. As a fact, it can be understood by the 
uneducated, and even by young children. It seems to 
be universally accepted as an attribute of the divine 
nature, and as revealed through the words of the pro- 
phets, who were divinely inspired to predict the future. 
But when one assumes to explain this fact, to produce a 
theory of omniscience, he may fail to satisfy others. A 
fatalist declares that, God having decreed everything in 
bonds of necessity, he thereby knows what will be, since 
nothing else can be. President Edwards, modifying this 
idea, to avoid fatalism, said that God of course knew his 
own purposes, which included all things to come, and as 
his purposes would certainly come to pass, he consequently 
had a sure foreknowledge. O-hers prefer to accept the 
fact without explanation, or to say that God beholds the 
fature by a simple intuition, as we behold the present, 
No one of these philosoph’z:rs, however, has any right 
to question that the others b« lieve in the divine presci- 
ence, merely because they reject his phil »ophy of it. 

Similarly we may distiaguish respecting the atone- 
ment of Christ as the ground or condition of human sal- 
vation, It is a great merit of the recent work on the 
Atonement, by the Rav. R. W. Dale, of Eogland, that 
he makes the distinction, in tracing the history of the 
doctrine, and in establishing its Scriptural proof. Too 
often a the logian has defined the Atonement so as to 
include a special philosophy of its nature and operation, 
and then has charged ali with rejecting the atonement 
of Christ, who did not similarly define and defend it! 
Bat this was equally unjust and unwise ; urjast, because 
it grievously misrepresented multitudes of good men and 
faithful ministers of the gospel; and unwise, because 
it reduced, apparently, the ranks of orthodoxy, and 
increased those of reputed heresy. But it is easy to dis- 
tinguish, here as elsewhere, between the fact and the 
philosophy. The simple fact is, that God forgives sin, 
as otherwise he could not justly do, for Obrist’s sake; 
because of what Carist did and suff-red. The sacrifice 
of Ohrist is thus, for some reason, the objective ground 
of our salvation. But what the precise reason is, upon 
what exact principle the effect is secured, has been a 
dispute through all the Christian ages. D.ffarent theolo- 
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gians have built their philosophies on different biblical 
figures ; of sacrifice ; debt, ransom, penalty and propitia- 
tion ; no one of which figures covers the entire ground, 
or furnishes ary just reason for ascribing heresy to those 
who prefer the guidance of another, or the modifying 
and mutually limiting influence and suggestions of them 
all, No man is ever compelled to choose between them 
He can rest in the simple assertion of the fact, apart 
from any philosophy of it, as set forth by Christ himself, 
in his conversation with Nicodemus, when he said : “ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.’ Every teacher can draw the attention of his class 
to that foct ; every child can feel its power. If we know 
that the sufferings and death of Christ were necessary to 
enr salvation, that there is a most true and sff.cting 
sense in which he was our ransom, our sacrifice, our 
propitiation, so that we owe our hupe of heaven to his 
blood, a ground is presented on which faith can take a 
firm stand. 

And so one might pass from doctrine to doctrine, and 
show, that, while learned philosophers may perplex 
themsely.« in vain over the metaphysical explanations 
of theok gical truth, there is nothing to hinder parents 
and teachers from instrueting young children in all the 
leading doctrines of the gospel; nor is there any 
absurdity, when the young, after due training, on their 
reception to the church, assent to its confession of faith. 
There is a practical aspect of each doctrine suited to a 
childlike faith. 





TENEMENTS AND TENANTS. 


NUMBER of buildings, cecupied by some three 

thousand people, have been pulled down in White- 
chapel, London, that model lodging houses may be 
erected in place of them. It is proposed to have in the 
new buildings, all improvements in point of drainage, 
light, ventilation, and so on, and to have them embrace 
such matters as a “ dust-shooter” on every story, so as 
to secure the highest degree of convenience, cleanliness, 
and health. How thoroughly the work will be done 
may be gathered from the fact that Lord Shaftesbury is 
deeply interested in the matter, and has recently been 
making a statement in regard to the proposed improve- 
ments. The London Times, however, gets at the right 
idea when it apprehends that the difficulty will be to 
get lodgers who will keep their apartments clean and 
tidy. It is a good thing to build model lodging houses, 
but what are you going to do when it is next to impossi- 
ble to get them occupied by model lodgers? 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the three thousand 
people who are displaced from the old buildings will be 
so fortunate as to occupy the new. We venture to say, 
that unless they are subjected to the most rigid discip- 
line, it will be hardly a month before their apartments 
will present the same spectacle of uncleanliness and dis- 
order. The lodgers will return to their old ways of 
untidy housekeeping. There may be a place for every- 
thing, but everything will be out of place; the expendi- 
ture of soap and water will be singularly economical ; 
while the greater the conveniences for shooting dust, the 
leas they will be inclined to shoot it. It is ten times 
easier to get model tenement houses than to get model 
tenants. Whether it is the fault of their bringing up, 
or the fault of their surroundirgs, anybody who has had 
experience with this class of people, knows that the 
majority of them are hopelessly slovenly and careless. 
Shelves and closets are piled with rubbish which ought 
to be sold for whatever it will bring ; unscrubbed floors 
are half spread with filth-collecting, pestilence-breeding 
bits of matting and old carpets ; tables go uncleared and 
dishes unwashed half the day, while fragments of bread 
and meat are pitched into trays and wash-boilers; tubs 
and kettles, pans and cradles lie about in hopeless con- 
fusion; slops go unem ptied beyond endurance, and are 
tucked here and there for the sake of convenience or 
concealment ; ashes and rubbish of all sorts are allowed 
to collect in the entry cr area, and meanwhile about the 
last article to come in play is a broom or a scrubbing 
brush, Of course the smells are unendurable, and the air 
is vile. The wonder is not that during the recent heated 
term, for instance, eight hundred infants were sacrificed 
in one week in New York city, but it is that five times 
that number are not sacrificed every week in the year in 
such a city. 

Now there is much excuse for this condition of things 
in many cases owing to sickne’s or discouragement or 
to such over-work abroad that it is hard to keep things 
neat and orderly at home, but in a m»jority of cases, it 
arises from sheer sluttishness, and time and again two or 





three of these slovenly housewives may be seen in the 
midst of filth and disorder whispering and gossiping by 
the hour, when in the same length of time, they migat 
have been able to cleanse their apartments twice over. 
Now and then a poor widow, who has to pay for her own 
rent and earn her own living, will keep her rooms as 
sweet as a rose, while in the same building a strong 
housewife, whose husband brings in from ten to thirty 
dollars a week, and whose children if they do not bring 
in something more, are abundantly able to help their 
mother, will live in the utmost confusion and uncleanli- 
ness. 

What then is to be done about it? Well, landlo: 
might do something, and certainly would do not a litt! 
if as a rule, they did not care much more for their re. . 
than for the habits of their tenants. Let them insist on 
decency and order as they insist on monthly paymer's, 
and it would not be long before the place of those who 
might be ejected would be easily supplied. A block of 
cleanly houses will get cleanly occupants if it is under- 
stood that none others need apply, and will not be 
tolerated. Then again city missionaries can do some- 
thing, and all who labor among this class of people. It 
must be a part of the Gospel, as it was in Christ’s time, 
to cast out devils. Along with spiritual cleansing they 
must insist on the cleansing of the home and its occu- 
pants, and show that filthy surroundings are the natural 
companions of filthy souls. There are multitudes of 
people in large cities who ought to be preached to about 
the virtues of “ fuller’s soap,” and to whom the exhorta- 
tion ““ Wash ye, make you clean,” would find a very 
large and general application. Then again, connected 
with mission chapels there might be committees on house- 
keeping, who without intruding upon the premises of 
people, would often have such claims upon them as to 
make their presence and advice mostacceptable. Would 
not almost anybody in consideration of some kindly act 
endure to be told how to keep things in order, and how 
to have sweet and healthy apartments? At any rate 
whoever would build model lodging houses must look 
after their tenants, and we wish it were as easy to bring 
the latter to perfection as the former. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


——_—~=_——_. 


tbs is a good rule of conduct, to go only to such places, 
and to do only such things, as we are confident would 
have our Saviour’s approval. We may, it is true, mis- 
judge as to what is right and best, but if we should be 
unwilling to kneel down and say to the Lord Jesus that 
we are to enter such a place, or to do such a thing, and 
that we lock in confidence for his presence with us, there 
is good reason for thinking we are on the wrong track- 
A New York correspondent thus puts this truth : 

At one of our little prayer-meetings a quiet, gentlemanly 
man arose and said: If you want to have the Saviour with 
you when you cross the dark river, keep him with you while 
youlive. A day or two since a young Christian was invited 
by an acquaintance to accompany him to a place where no 
man should ever go. The young man said, No! I can’t go. 
Why not? Because I have a friend with me whom I very 
well know would not enter such a place, and I fear if I left 
him outside I should not find him when I came out. His 
name is Jesus, my Saviour. 

The man who er joys the thought of his Saviour’s con- 
tinual presence ia quite likely to choose such places cf 
resort, and such occupation, as will have the approval of 
his Lord. His oneness with Christ will show itself in 
his preferences of employment, amusements, and com- 
panions. 


From a Kentucky pastor comes this request for infor- 
mation : 

What have you, or what do you know of as the best ques- 
tion book or paper for the infant class, and for the class of 
children who are able to read, though not very well, in the 
Bible, according to the International lessons. I take Tux 
Tues and like it very much, but what I want is something 
for the smaller children on these International lessons. 

The Little Foiks, published by the Adams, Blackmer & 
Lyon Publishing Oo., of Ohicago, publishers of The 
National Sunday School Teacher, will in our opinion, 
meet the want indicated. It is issued monthly, one leaf 
for each Sunday. A full page illustration occupies one 
side of each leaf. The other side contains the golden 
text and a lesson verse out of the day’s lesson, also a 
paraphrase of the lesson in simple language, followed by 
a brief verbal illustration in prose or poetzvy. It answers 
both for a lesson leaf and a weekly paper for the primary 
class. Its cost, in clubs of ten or more, is twenty-five 
cents per year for each copy. 





A superintendent in Rockton, Lil., gives this report of 
his method with the Centenvial Exercise of THz Timxs, 
in response to the call from a Minnesota worker for infor- 
mation concerning an economical use of such an exercise 

Three or four weeks since, a superintendent from Minne- 
sota wrote you that he felt anxious to use your Centennial 
Exercise, but felt unable to buy the requisite number of 
papers to enable him to do so. Let me tell my brother how 
we mansged it here under similar conditions. I wrote off 
the responses, the hymns, and the titles of the readings, and 
had a sufficient number of them printed, to supply the whole 
audience, at an expense of only two dollars and fify cents 
Then, with my one copy of Tae Tres, and a word or two 
of explanation, the service moved as »moothly as though all 
were supplied with copies of Tue Timzs. It seemed to me 
a great gain also, to have the audience, and not the school 
alone, take part in the exercise. If I were to suggest any 
change [in that exercise], it would be that all the singing 
should be like the first hymn, an old, familiar tune, in 
which the whole audience could join. It was grand to hear 
all the people join in singing such words so heartily. . 

It is evident that the Illinois brother valaes old and 
familiar hymns and music, Oa the other hand there 
are many superintendents who want only that which is 
new. We try to supply material for both classes by 
bringing forth “ things new and old” out of the Sunday- 
school treasury. 


A New England correspondent, who is familiar with 
the Pacific coast by a long residence there, makes this 
suggestion in view of Mrs. Oooper’s recent article on 
Skue Long, the Chinaman : 

“What Skue Long thinks of Mission Schools” is very 
suggestive, and Mrs. Cooper has put it pointedly and jus'ly. 
But to my mind there is a lesson beyond th’s of no mean 
importance. Whence came the “hoodlums?” San Fvan- 
cisco, more than any other city in the country, is cursed 
with trades unions. No employer can hire boys to learn a 
mechanical pursuit. The moment one enters the shop all 
the journeymen drop their tools; and no more work is done 
until the boy is sent off. No eastern mechanic can get a job 
when other men are employed until he becomes a member 
of this “ order” in his department of labor. Parents who 
are not able to furnish work to thir sons, unless they can 
get them aclerkship of some sort, are obliged to support them 
in idleness, and the boys are thrown upon the streets for 
amusement: In such a city as Frisco, that means everything 
bad. “Satan finds some mischief” all the while for those 
‘idle hands to do.” Is there not in these facts something 
practical for Christian teachers to consider? 

It is well worth while to consider the causes which 
operate to bring about such a state of things as that now 
prevailing in California. We cannot say with confi- 
dence how far this correspondent is correct in his surmise 
of the primary source of evil. It is pleasant to know 
that earnest Christian workers in California are studying 
the Chinese problem with a desire and a purpose of 
doing their utmost to protect the Chinese in their rights, 
and to bring up the moral condition of the degraded 
“ hoodlums” to the standard of the heathen covlies. 


Not long ago we reported a method which had worked 
well in a Maryland Sunday-school for the increase of 
membership. Oa a large banner, with appropriate 
inscriptions and emblems, is a list of those “ Sunday- 
school Missionaries” who have brought in new scholars. 
The name of each scholar bringing in another is inc ibed 
on the banner by means of stencil letters, followed by a 
star for each new scholar added to the school by that 
“ Missionary.” At the close of two months, rewards are 
distributed to all who have thus he!p d to swell the 
school numbers—the rewards being graduated according 
to the number of scholars added by the several Mission- 
aries, Here is what Mr. R. M. Osrson, of Denison, 
Texas, has to say for this plan, in view of his experiment 
wi h it: 

Some two months ago I obtained the above plan through 
a brief notice in Toe SunpAy ScHoou Timxs from the Rev. 
J. R. Hutchison, of Woodberry, Maryland. [ at once wrote 
to him, and he wiih great care and accuracy kindly gave me 
all needful information, and aided me in procuring a full 
outfit for the above purpose. Having adopted the plan, and 
finding it afier weeks of trial to be so eminently succerrful, 
I wish to bear my testimony to its value for the benefit of 
others. Our Sabbath-school under this plan has increased 
at the rate of twenty new scholars every Sabbath, and has 
gone up to the unprecedented number of over two hundred. 
I have never known my plan so successful, or one that so 
arouses the children to a working en'husiasm. The entire 
expense of the necessary banner, stencils, etc., to put the plan 
into operation, is only about tea dollars, and, for my part, I 
can testify that we have never before expended this amount 
in our school to such an advantage. Let every languishing 
school try the plan, and become rejuvenated, 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


[Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—wil) 
be thankfully received.) 





CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Vermont, State, at St Albans -October 10-12, 1876. 
Maryland, State, at HagerstowD......ccssssserereerrees November 8, 9, 1876. 
New Jersey, State, at Salem............cmssssreeesseeee NOVEMDOF 14-16, 1876, 
New Hampshire, State, at LACONIR......00-ccrerreeerees December 4-6, 1876. 





Chantanqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y..--..--.......Amgust 1-15, 1876, 
NORMAL-CLASSBS AND ASSOOLATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday. in the hall of the Young Men's 


Christian Association. Led by the Bev. Principal Cavan, of Knox 
College. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 86 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. 


Syracuse. N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
8 p.m., in the Y. M, 0. A. Hall, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lemon Study in the ¥. M. 0, A. 
Hall, every Saturday at 4 P.m. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening at the VY M.O. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon ever? Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A Rooms, No. 88 Fifth Avenue. 


Baltimore, Md4., Meeting of Infant-clags teachers every Saturday, at 
4P.M., at No. 8 North Charles Street, 


St. Lonis, Tnion Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday tn Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. Led by the Rev. Dr, J. G. Reaser. 


St. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 


the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Leason Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 


Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, Led by the Rey. A. T. Pierson, 


LAKE BLUFF. 
BY THE REV. 8, W. DUFFIELD, 

T is not so very long ago since Ocean Grove, Chautau- 

- qua Lake, and Sea Grove were like unknown terms in 
our American life, Bat they are to-day very important 
elements in all Sunday-school work, and the vocabulary 
of which they forma part is being rapidly enlarged. 
And as Chicago does not propose to be behind in any 
good word or work, this present document is to certify 
that Lake Bluff should be added to the list of Sanday- 
school camping grounds, 

It is about thirty miles from Chieago, just beyond 
Lake Forest, on the highest land between this and Mil- 
waukee, The trees are thick and fine, and through the 
ground owned by the Association runs one of these 
remarkable ravines whose capacity for picturesque effect 
the good people at Lake Forest and Highland Park have 
fully developed. The air is always cool, and when you 
dear, good Philadelphians were gently melting away a 
week ago, we at Lake Bluff—and even in Chicago itself— 
were quite comfortable, Oa the edge of the lake the 
tomperature makes ineffectual attempts to climb above 
seventy degrees, Fahrenheit, And one sits under the 
trees and looks off at the countless changes of the water 
with an endless delight, The bracing and invigorating 
quality of the air meets the imperious demand of even 
such a sea-hungry person as myself; and if you need 
now and then the majesty of a rousing surf, come and 
see it, Don’t come to bathe; it is too cool for that the 
yew round. It was this ground—between the North- 
western Railroad and the lake—that some good brethren 
seized upon a little while ago. There is now a well- 
appointed hotel with all the additional buildings—such 
as the office of the secretary and the station for the train 
which runs into the grounds. And I must confess to 
genuine admiration for the great tabermacle. As a tent 
it is a beauty, elliptical in form and perfect in its acoustic 
properties, With all the side curtains up it was a better 
place to speak in than any hall or church I ever saw. 
Last Friday (Jaly 21) when Mr, N: P. Burbank, the elo- 
cutionist, was reading, he did not understand this fect 
and spoke as if he were in the open air. Following him, 
however, D-. Tiffany gave us a Centennial oration, and 
the three thousand who were present heard, every man 
in the tongue wherein he was born—but it was an easy 
and almost conversational tone which did it, 

Oa Toursday T. DeWitt Talmage was the attraction, 
and his sermon was jast suited in its breezy, healthy 
earnestness to the free air in which he spoke, On Friday 





he lectured us also. And if all the tribes of our Israel 
could tabernacle awhile together after the manner «f 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob I do verily believe we should 
be rid of a great deal of religious nonsense. The pure 
and true and good wou'd grow better and finer; but the 
merely conventional and formal would die away. A vast 
amount of our Christianity would be improved by open 
air. And every such gathering-place as Lake Blaff helps 
the cause along. In the reconstructed world—when 
churches and cathedrals and debts and every evil thing 
sball have perisbed together—may it not be at least 
roesible that we shall find out more about this whole 
notty subject ? 

Our Methodist brethren have been foremost in the 

ake Blaff movement, but they do not want it understood 

nat it is any sectarian or even denominational sense. In 
point of fact it is very rapidly coming to pass that those 
who are most interested in the Young Men’s Obristian 
Association work are interested in Lake Blaff. And in 
that Association there is neither Greek nor Jew; all are 
one in Christ Jesus. 

For myself and speaking as an outsider who never saw 
the place before last week, I must confess that my two 
days were delightful. As I sat behind the Brooklyn 
preacher and watched his audiences, I was struck with 
their quick sympathy and free, hearty response to humor 
or pathos. It was like playing on a fisely-strung harp. 
And it was not all in Talmage either—for other men 
had the same lift and the same supporting enthusiasm 
to carry them along. Nearly every Methedist preacher 
in the city has been out there all the time; and, during 
the Sunday-school convention, a good many other 
preachers were there too. One of my neighbors who 
preached for our united congregation last Sunday, 
brought in a quantity of fresh air with him and gave us 
a capital sermon as the result. 

It is safe to say that Lake Bluff is fairly launched. 
There will be a number of permanent buildings by next 
season, The hotel is to furnish meals at $1 00 a day, 
and $1.20 is to cover room as well as board. One can go 
to business and return daily, if he wishes, And the pur- 
pose is to have an inexpensive Christian watering p| ace, 
whose camp-meeting and couvention and social attrac- 
tions shall—as my good brother Parkhurst says—‘‘ Make 
every one a better Christian who comes there.” When 
you get hot and tired in the City of Brotherly Love, 
and are weary of the Centennial, come up here and go-a- 
fishing with us! 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PARLIAMENT. 
BY THE REV. JESSE LYMAN HUBLBUT, 
fps will soon be need, if there is not already, of a 

new edition of Webster’s Dictionary, to define the 
new terms of Sunday-school science, and inform the 
enquiring mind the precise difference between a “ Con- 
vention,” an “ Institute,” an “ Assembly,” a “ Congress,” 
and a “ Parliament.” As your correspondent had been 
present at all these varieties of Sunday-school meeting 
except the latter, it seemed best to complete the chain 
by a personal inspection of this also, the latest develop- 
ment, especially as it appears likely to be, for a time at 
least, and perhaps for a lifetime, his only opportunity 
to be a genuine M. P. 
So, one warm afternoon, we packed our valise, shook 


off for a season the dust of Plainfield, that favored Sun- |' 


day-school center, where Vincent dwells occasionally, 
and Lowry tunes his lyre, where the most illiterate 
can repeat the names of the Israelite judges, and where 
the katydids murmur allitterative outlines and the robins 
pipe out “nauseous acrostics.” We stepped on board 
the “St. John,” not at all puff.d up with the conscious- 
ness that while all the rest of the crowd were going to 
the college-regatta, we were going to Parliament. We 
steamed up the lordly Hudson,—yes, s/eamed is the 
word, for it was a night of perspiration in an inside 
state-room,—then followed a dusty day on the railroad, 
from Albany through Utica, Rome and other cities of 
ancient fame, to Cape Vincent, where the eyes gazed 
out upon Lake Ontario on one side, and the broad bosom 
of the St. Lawrence River upon the other. A steamer 
was awaiting us, upon whose upper deck we enjoyed the 
cool breeze and the varied scenery. It was a voyage of 
two hours down the river, long to be remembered for the 
splendor of the setting sun, and the loveliness of a 
changing landecape. The boat wound its tortuous way 
among the Thousand Islands, scme of them large enough 
for a city, others “no bigger than a baby’s head,” as one 
of the voyagers observed. There were islets carpeted 
with green and shaded by trees, and rocks which jutted 
out bare and barren from the blue waters; here and 
there one occupied by a solitary summer cottage, or a 





little encampment of tents; bat for the most part deso- 
late and uninhabited. 

At half past seven, just as the grey of twilight was 
closing around, we saw the white tents and evening 
lamps gleaming amid the foliage, and knew that we 
were nearing Wells’, or Wellesley Island, as it is var- 
iously termed, the seat of the Thousand Islands Park, 
where is held the Sanday-school Parliament, This is 
one of the largest of the islands in the group, being 
several mile: in length, and in some places a mile wide. 
There is a rocky wall around it, forming a bluff from 
ten to a hundred feet high. Oa this fcundation lies a 
grassy plateau, gradually rising from the wharf inland, 
so that from almost every point of the encampment the 
water can be seen. There are clumps of trees, of natural 
growth, dotting the green sward picturerquely, and sap- 
plying abundant shade, where it is ever refreshingly cool. 
While New Yorkers were sweltering at one hundred 
degrees, and Philadelphians were broiling at one hun- 
dred and five degrees, we Members of Parliament were 
sitting in comfort at eighty-five degrees, 

Here, a Oamp Meeting Association, of which Chancel- 
lor Haven, of Syracuse University, is president, has pur- 
chased a thousand acres, and laid out a summer resort of 
the religio-real-estate quality, and on the plan of mag- 
nificent distances. As yet, the camp is in its infancy, 
but if it survives the present fiaaccial crisis (about 
which its friends feel no anxiety), it is destined to rival 
Martha’s Vineyard and Ocean Grove, for it has great 
natural attractions, and is under wise business manage- 
ment, 

We disembark, and walk up an avenue toward the 
centre of the Park. On the left is the trustees’ c ffice,— 
on the right a building whose siz3 gives promise of quan- 
tity, if not of quality, in provisions, It is the dining- 
hall, and its fare is, on the whole, rather better than at 
the average camp-meeting. Near by stands Wesley Hall, 
where Oonductor (perhaps we ought to say Speaker) 
Orafts reigns, and his guests are domiciled. The rooms 
are comfortable,—for a watering place,—though the mat- 
trasses are not of spring, nor the pillows of down, but 
both of straw. We walk further up the hill and find the 
Parliament already in its first session,—not under the 
gothic arches of St. S ephen’s, but beneath the ‘ample 
folds of a huge tent, over which wave peacefully side by 
side the croes of St. George and the starry banner of the 
Republic. The audience upon the benches (this parlia- 
mentary expression fits admirably ) is not large, but select. 
Mr. Speaker Orafts is in the chair, and beside him the 
Lord Chancellor, not on the woolsack, but on a camp 
stool. There were speeches of greeting, not only from 
both sides of the S:. Lawrence, but also from both shores 
of the Atlantic, and from representatives of the Sunday- 
school cause in its various aspects. Mr. John E S:arles, 
Jr., of New Haven, from the Executive Oommiitee of 
the International C mvention, gave a short and spicy 
address. Miss M E Winslow (who is not unknown to 
the readers of THE TrMEs) spoke about the foreiga San- 
day-school work with womanly grace and soulful earnest- 
ness. Miss Nellie Brown, of Haverhill, N. H., sang 
several songs, in a rich voice of remarkable power, 
Then, at the close, a little blind boy of ten years, Charlie 
Hays, stood up and sang “I love to werk for Jeu:,” in 
such sweet, sad tones, as brought moisture to many eyes, 
and the Parliament was thus duly opened. 


Next morning, Wednesday, July 19 the working ses- 
sions began in good earnest. Were we to give such a 
report as the merit of the exercises deserved, an extra 
number of THE TIMES would be needed, for there was a 
solid week’s programme, of which every portion was 
carried out, ard to which some impromptu additions 
were made, The plan of working was to give a distinct 
theme to each day, and thus secure at once method and 
variety. Thus, there was a “ Teachers’ Day,” in which 
we learned how to study a lesson, and how to teach it; 
why and how the teacher should study, not alone the 
tex'-book, but his class ; how to employ the blackboard, 
and how not to use it, Next came a “ Day of Hard 
Questions,” of which the best feature was a general talk 
(some literary folks call it a conversazione) on “ How to 
manage uuvruly boys,” in which M. O. H+zard, of The 
National Sunday School Teacher, and Cha: les M. Morton, 
of Plymouth Bethel, led « ff with admirable short speeches, 
in which the principal suggestion abcut unruly boys 
seemed to be to have an infinite patience with them. 
Friday was devoted to “Childhood.” Dr, Latimer, of 
the Boston Methodist Episcopal School of Tneology, de- 
livered an able and scholarly addrees on the Conversion 
of Obildren, and D-, Richard Newton, of Philadelphia, 
preached one of his inimitab'e children’s sermons; and 
there were other speeches, equally valuable, by Drs. Oas- 
tle and Manro, of Canada, besides a lecture by Mr. Orafts, 
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Nor may we omit to mention the Primary Teachers’ 
meeting, with its suggestive talks by Mrs. Orafis and 
Miss Jennie B. Merill, of New Ycrk. Saturday was 
allotted to ‘‘Suaday-tchool Machinery,” with the use of 
printing press, etc. Sanday was occupied by a sermon 
by the Rv. Dr, Newton, a Model Sunday-:c‘ool, and in 
the evening a temperance meeting, in which Miss Frances 
E. Willard spoke with all her accustomed power. Mon- 
day, the 24h, had for its theme, “S iritual Work.” 
Taesday and Wednesday following, were spent as ‘ Bible 
Day,” with the closing exercises cf the meeting. 

We have not mentioned half of the good things, nor 
of the prominent men who were present. Bishop Peck 
one of the great men of our time, in physique, as well as 
in ability, was present for a season. The Rev. Messrs. 
F, H. Marlicrg, H. M. Parsons, Lyman Abbott, the 
Rev. Drs. Payne, of Onio Wesleyan, and Bradford K. 
Piercs, of Zion's Herald, and a host besider, were on the 
bill of fare. Indeed, the platform was better filled than 
the -uditorium ; for the audiences were scarcely as large 
as euch speakers ought to assemble. Probably another 
year,’ the grounds become more widely known, and 
more re.dily accessible, there will be an increase in this 
direction. 

Mr. Crafts, though a young man to organize and con- 
duct such s meeting, showed himself master of the occa- 
sion, and eq al to every emergency, presiding with ease 
and leading the discussions with ability. Mrs. Oraf.s 
spoke several times on the theme of “ Primary classes, 
and how to conduct them,” with complete understanding 
of her subject, in a ladylike, refined manner, and to the 
equal pleasure and profit of all who heard her. 

There was an atmosphere of devotion and spirituality 
throughout the meetirg. A service of song and prayer 
opened every day; there were Bible-readings and reli- 
gious exercises scattered all through the week ; and even 
the printed programme was embroidered with Scripture 
references. Mr, and Mrs. P. P. Bliss were both present 
during nearly all the exercises, and that is sufficient 
assurance that there was spiritual singing which warmed 
the heart and lifved up the soul. 

Let us not forget to say that Normal class work, the 
great feature of all our summer Sanday-school assemblies, 
was not neglected. Your correspondent enjoyed the 
privilege of presenting the sutject, both in theory and 
in practice; and a number of first-rate class drills were 
held on various subjects connected with the B.ble, and 
the methods of teaching it. 

The programme was s0 full as to leave little time 
remaining for those who undertook to “see it through.” 
Yet it is said there were other attractions at Wells’ 
Island beeide those under the big tent. Several times 
we noticed little groups going off toward the shore in a 
way that was faintly suggestive of fishing. And no 
wonder, for the waters looked tempting, and we saw 
strings of pickerel, which were enough to make anybody 
wish to drop a line down the depths. Indeed, unless our 
eyes deceived us, we beheld one breezy afiernoon, the 
blue spectacles of our friend Hazard (and they are all 
that ever is blue about bim), in a fishing boat and in 
close proximity to a trolling line. No torture shall 
wring out of our tongue the tale of how many pickerel 
and black bass were caught ihat day. Saflice it to 
observe, that if any of our readers shall go to the next 
summer’s session of the Parliament, or the Reichstag, or 
the Cortes, or the Sar Chamber, if either of these titles 
come into vogue by that time, they may still find some 
little fishes left to be caught in the St. Lawrence River. 





THE OCEAN GROVE CONFERENCE. 


N Saturday evening, July 22, the Centennial Sunday- 
school Conference opened its sessions at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. The resident population of this summer 
resort is of a size and charac‘er, which guarantee a large 
attendance at any religious service. But this Sunday- 
school effort, under the auspices of the New Jersey State 
Sanday school Association, had awakened a wide-spread 
interest, and an unusually large number of persons came 
trooping to the Grove. The pressure upon the hotels 
and boarding houses was too much for some of the pro- 
prietors. In several cases, where these worthies had 
promised to entertain the speakers of the Conference, 
the chance at paying customers was not to be resisted 
Promises went down like wal’s of sand; entertainment 
sacredly arranged for was refused; and they who de- 
pended upon it were left without a resting place. The 
Committee of the State Asscc'ation did valiantly in 
efforts to adjust all this, and by the generous aid of the 
Osborne House and of several cottsgers, nobody was 
left on the streets. Cummittees in charge of great gath- 
erings cannot too soon learn (1) to make such arrange- 





ments for entertaining their he)pers as cannot be dodged, 
and (2) to see that their helpers are safely esconced in 
the quarters provided. 

The work of the Oonference began promptly and 
moved well. Addresses of greeting, with prayer and 
sacred song, occupied the first evening. Sermons by the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Faller, of Baltimore, Md., and the 
Rev. Dr. Cyrus D. Fuss, of Middletown, Oonn., occupied 
the morning and evening of Sunday. They were both 
discourses of peculiar appropriateness to the occasion. 
A Sunday-school with 1,423 attendants, and a respon- 
sive Scripture service on the beach, with over 7 000 
attendants, with several prayer meetings, made up the 
remaining work of this opening day. 

Oa Monday, normal work began. A leader had been 
chosen for each day, and for this day the Rev. George 
A. Peltz had charge. He was assisted by Prof. J. A 
Lippincott, of Oarlisle, Penn., the Rav. A. D Vail, of 
Newark, N. J, the Rev. William Harris, of Princeton, 
N. J., the Rev. Alfred Taylor, of New York, and the 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, Superintendent of Pablic Schools 
for the State of Connecticut. The topics covered were, 
“ The order, classification, and chronology of the books 
of the Bible.” Lesson papers, blackboard, lecture, and 
practice drills were used in these exercises, with a class 
of about three hundred persons. 

In the evening, Mr. Peltz spoke upon “Our Sunday- 
school work for the new century.” The Rev. J. 8. 
Ostrander then gave his very excellent illustrated lecture 
upon “The Tabernacle,” with which the day’s work 
closed. Mr. Ostrander’s models of the Tabernacle, the 
Beautiful Gate, and other objects of interest to Bible 
students, are the results of extensive reading, and of 
very careful study. 


TUESDAY, JULY 25. 


The normal work of the day was under the direction 
of the Rev.-O. R. Barnes, in the department of Biblical 
history ; and of the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, in the depart- 
ment of Biblical geography. A mass meeting of chil- 
dren was also held, and a platform meeting, at which 
the Rev. G. P. Nice, of Baltimore, Md, presented “The 
interest of the Sabbath-school in the Sabbath.” He was 
followed by the Rev. Henry N. Sanders, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., on “The characteristics of Christ’s teachings 
which ought to be imitated.” The characteristics 
dwelt upon in this admirable address were (1) He taught 
with authority—The day for “ Apologetics ” has gone by ; 
(2) Adaptation. His discourses with two exceptions 
were addressed to, and adapted to individuals; (3) 
Illustration. At the close of this address, Mrs. 8, W. 
Olark, of Newark, held a conversational reception of 
primary class workers. 

For the evening service the auditorium was filled to 
overflowing with an expectant multitude, who were 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., on the 
theme, “Sunday-school service reform.” « It was one of 
those keen, racy, slashing addresses characteristic of this 
well-known speaker. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 26. 


The Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph conducted the nor- 
mal work of the day, his subject being, “ The interpreta- 
tion of Scripture.” The Rev. Dr.G P. Hayes, President 
of Washington and Jefferson Oollege, Pennsylvania, 
spoke upon, “The principles of teaching,” giving ap 
admirable exposition of the true methods of conveying 
instruction to persons of any age. The Rev. Dr. Robert 
Lowry followed upon, “Teaching power,” and the Rev. 
Dr. Henson, editor of The Baptist Teacher, spoke on a 
kindred theme. A noticeable feature of the day’s work 
was the illustrated lecture of the Rev. J. 8. Ostrander 
upon, “Oriental manners and customs.” He was as- 
sisted by scme thirty persons in Oriental costumes, and. 
much of valuable information was imparted, as both eye 
and ear were busy during his hour’s entertainment. 





MILDMAY CONFERENCE. 


N the London Christian is an extended report of the 

recent sessions of the Mildmay Oonference of Ohris- 

tian workers. The spirit of this conference may be 
gathered from this condensed statement of its work : 


Not only were the minor meetings more numerous than 
formerly, but there seemed, to our apprehension, renewed 
force in those who conducted them, and more enthusiasm in 
the congregation. This was especially the care in those 
connected with Continental and Foreign Missions, and with 
Consecutive Bible Study. This last drew a large audience 
eager to hear Mr. George Muller’s testimony on this subject ; 
nor were they disappointed. The Mission to the Jews of 
Rev. J. Wilkinson, and his views of the Eastern Ques- 
tion in its relation to Israel, awakened great interest. But 
it seems invidious to particularize one meeting from another. 


We mention those which came more under our own observa- 
tion, but the reports we heard from others were such as to 
make us imagine we must have missed the best. Loud were 
the praises of those who heard Mrs. Eli Johnson, of America, 
and others, on the subject of Gospel Temperance; while the 
tent of the Flower Mission was a constant source of attrac- 
tion; and the meeting on behalf of the Deaf and Dumb 
elicited universal sympathy. 





IN PROSPECT. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, August 9, 10, a Sunday- 
school convention will be held at Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. It will be under the auspices of the State Sun- 
day school Convention. Addresses will be delivered by 
the Rav. Bishop Gilbert Haven; President Chadbourne, 
of Williams College; the Rev. Geo. A Peltz, of Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. W. F. Orafts, of New Bedford; the 
Rev. Dr. Eddy, J. W. Hamilton, A. B. Kendig and 
L B Bates, of B»ston; the Rev. Dr, Blake and W. T. 
Worth, of Taunton; the R°v. Smith Baker, of Lowell ; 
the Rev. E McChesney, of Fall River; the Rov. Messrs. 
R. G. 8. MeNeille, of Brockton, and 8. L. Gracey, of 
Weymouth ; Messrs. H. M. Moore and J. Greene Jones, 
of Boston; R. K R-mington, of Fa)l River; F. A.Olapp, 
of Worcester; R. F. Alger, of Bridgewater, and others. 
Geo. O. Stebbins, of Boston, will lead the music. Ex- 
cursion tickets will be for sale over both the railroads 
conveying passengers to the Vineyard. Hotel and 
boarding house accommodations are always ample. 


Encouraged by the success of the great Methodist en- 
terprise at Martha’s Vineyard, the Baptists have arranged 
a similar resort on adjoining grounds. An association 
to carry out the plans was incorporated January 1, 1876. 
Their first religious gathering, under the new organiza- 
tion, will be held in their pavilion, commencing Satur- 
day, August 12, and ending Sunday, August 20. The 
committee in charge thus define their aims: “‘ The design 
of these meetings is to promote fraternal love and a more 
intimate acquaintanceship among the members of our 
denomination, to discuss plans and methods of Christian 
work, to cultivate a deeper spiritual tone and greater 
| earnestness, to inspire fresh zeal, and in all proper ways 

to help each other by counsel and suggestion, that from 
a week of healthful recreation we may each return to his 
own field better fitted for the work assigned him in the 
Master’s vineyard.” 

For the information of such as desire to attend, the 
following, from the official call, will be of value: “ Am- 
ple accommodations are provided for all who desire to 
attend. Board may be had at the different hotels and 
boarding houses at from $7 to $15 per week. Transient 
board from $1 50 to $3 perday. Arrangements are being 
made to secure accommodation at even lower prices, by 
furnishing tents to those who may desire to adopt the 
plan generally pursued at the Methodist Camp meeting.” 

The programme for the week is substantially this: 
Saturday—one session merely, for greetings, prayer, and 
praise. Sunday—general topic, The Holy Spirit. Ser- 
mons by the Rev. Drs. O. B. Crane, of Hartford,G D, 
Boardman, of Philadelphia, and George O. Lorimer, of 
Boston. Monday—general topic, The Word. Sermons 
by the Rev. Drs. Franklin Johnsop, of Oambridgeport, 
Mass., and T. D. Anderson, of New York. Also, 
addresses by the Rev. Drs. W. T. Brantley, of Baltimore, 
and G. T. Warren, of Boston. Tuesday—general topic, 
Revival Work. Sermons by the Rev. Dr. D O Eddy, 
of Boston, and the Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, of New 
York, Also, an address by the Rev. O. Y. Swan, 
of Newark, N. J, and a discussion of the day’s topic, 
epened by the Rev. D W. Faunce, of Lynn, Mass, 
Wednesday—general topic, The Lay E'ement in our 
Churches. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson, of 
Philadelphia, and addresses by the Rev. Des, A. C. 
Graves, G. W. Samson, and A. E. Dickinson, and 
by the Rev. Henry M. Sanders, of Youkers, N. Y. 
Thursday will be Sunday-school day, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Warren Rand>lph, and W F. Sher- 
win. Friday—the first general topic, Mission Work. 
Addresses by the Rev. W. O. Van Meter, of Rome, Italy, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. B. Simmons, of New York. The 
second general topic for the day is, Home Literature. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr, Robert Lowry, of P'ainfield, N. 
J., and addresses by the Rev. Messrs. A K P. tter, of 
Springfield, Mass., and James Waters, of New York On 
Saturday—the Rev. Dr. J. H. Raymond, President of 
Vasear College, will speak on Woman’s Work. There 
will be other addresses on miscellaneous topics, and ser- 
mons by the Rev. Drs. Neall, of Boston, and Helm, of 
Kentucky. Oa Sunday, August 20, the Rev. Dr. H. 
G. Weston, President of Orozer Theological Seminary, 
and others will preach. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand, 





EORGE 0, NEEDHAM, the evangelist, expects to 

return to Philadelphia, by way of Quebec, about 
September 1. Daring his absence in Great Britain and 
Ireland, he has preached about forty times a month. 
His labors have seemingly been richly blessed. 


—Here is good work for “ the heated term” in a hot 
region, A missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union in South Carolina reports, that, notwithstanding 
the unparalleled severity and continuance of the heat, 
and unurual sickness of the climate, calling for more 
than ordinary prudence, he has been upheld and enabled 
to organize four new Sunday-schools within the montb, 
and to visit and aid a number of others, besides visiting 
families, distributing the Scriptures and doing other 
work. He hss been greatly cheered to learn of recent 
conversions and of newly built churches, and other 
improvements, all originating in his Sunday-schools. 


— Of arecent union Sunday-school procession in South 
Bond, Ind, The Tribune of that city reporte—‘ Bethany 
Presbyterian school was voted by general consent to 
have the handsomest badges and the prettiest banner.’ 
A correspondent writes,—“ An inquiry elicited the fact 
that the whole outlay of money by the school for badges 
and banner was $1 85, The school which is feeble in 
finances has an ingenious superintendent, Mr. E, G. 
Freyermuth. He bought seventy cents worth of deep 
blue window curtain material, and gave fifteen cents to 
have 180 stripes cut out of it, two and a half by six 
and « half inches, with the upper corner folded back 
to make a point, and a triangular piece one inch 
long cut out of the lower end, leaving two points there. 
He printed the badges on his home press and bronzed 
them, making a star in the centre, “ Bethany Sunday- 
school” in German text was around it, and “1776, Jaly 
4, 1876” in Roman letters under that. For the banner, 
thirty cents worth of the same material cat in a circle, 
and seventy cents worth of ornamental material put on 
by a friend after the pattern of the badges, sufficed. 
This may serve as a valuable hint to some other feeble 
school these hard times, and so I send it,” 

—‘ On the third Sabbath of July,” writes a correspon- 
dent, “‘ the Hon, Schuyler Oolfax celebrated the semi- 
centennial of his admission in the Sanday-school army 
by entering his son and only child as an infant scholar 
in the morning Sunday-school of the Reformed Church 
of South Bend, Ind., of which he is a member, and on invi- 
tation of the pastor, the Rav. N. D, Williamson, by address- 
ing the school, Mr. Colfax said that the young children 
before him had heard a great deal about the Centennial, 
which meant the completion of the first century of our 
nation’s life. But he would speak to them a minute or two 
aboutasemi-centennial, “‘ Just fifty years ago, in a large 
city by thesea-shore, nearly « thousand miles from here, a 
lady, whose husband was dead, took her little boy by the 
hand, and led him to a Sabbath-school. For thirty 
years afterwards he was a scholaz, or an officer, or 
a teacher of a Sabbath-school, and has never for- 
gotten these instructions of his youth. That lady, 
said Mr, C, was my beloved mother who is with her 
Father and Saviour in heaven, and that little boy 
was myself, To-day, said he, I come to this school with 
my little boy, and his mother with us, that we may place 
his infant steps in the same path in which my mother 
placed my little feet a half a century ago, And may 
God grant that the impressions made upon his young 
mind here msy remain with him through all his life 
and bring forth good fruit abundantly in his life and 
words and deeds,’ ” 

—A recent Sabbath-school anniversary of the First 
Presbyterian School of Wilkesbarre, Penn., was a notice- 
able affair, An entire day was devoted to it. In the 
morning a full historical address was presented. In the 
afiernoon, a union rally from all the schools of the 
borough brought some 1200 scholars together, who were 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, of Philadel 
phia, In the evening, Dr. Newton addressed the teachers 
upon the responsibility and method of their work. The 
church to which this school belongs, has long been 
active in mission school work in Wilkesbarre. It has 
been instrumental in building up several good schools, 
some of which are fast developing into churches. From 
the historical sketch presented on anniversary day, the 
following interesting facts are collated. The first Sunday- 
school in that entire section was organized in the spring 
of 1818 ; Judge Collins, now of Princeton, N. J., was its 
superintendent. It was composed of several denomina- 





tions. Its teachers it is believed, have all passed away. 
In 1825, quite an interest was excited in Sabbath-schools, 
by the visit of some young ladies from Philadelphia. 
They conducted a vigorous school in the village, and 
started one in a barn. some distance out in the country. 
About this time (1825) the Rev. Dr. Thomas L. Jane- 
way, now of Philadelphia, then a student in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, visited on horseback, the Wyoming 
Valley, as an sgent of the American Sunday School 
Union. He writes that a Sabbath-school convention 
was then held in Wilkesbarre, presided over by Judge 
Mallory. Many Sabbath-schools soon sprang up in all 
directions, Ladies and gentlemen, of the diffsrent 
denominatlons vied with each other in establishing 
them, They were. started in barns, school-houses, pri- 
vate dwellings, and even in taverns. Where they started 
are now, in many cases, flourishing towns with several 
churches and schools, In the summer of 1843, a lady 
living in the outskirts of Wilkesbarre became interested 
in the children of her neighborhood, and she began to 
gather them on Sabbath afternoons in a private room 
for instruction. From this beginning has grown a Sab- 
bath-school of 22 teachers and 250 scholars. A beauti- 
fal and commodious chapel has been built, where preach- 
ing is had every Sabbath evening. In 1862, there were 
in the county of Luzerne, 103 Sabbath-schools, 1 349 
teachers, and 9525 scholars. To-day in the city of 
Wilkesbarre, there are 29 Protestant schools, 518 
teachers, and 4,618 scholars, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 


The Bible Commentary. By Bishops and other clergy 
of the Anglican church. Edited by F. 0. Oook, A.M., 
Oanon of Exeter. Vol. VI, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the 
minor prophets. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Oo. 
—“The Speaker's Commentary ” for'the Old Testament 
is now complete. Although its later volumes do not 
show the wealth of scholarship given to the one on the 
Pentateuch, the series as a whole fulfills the promise 
made for it. It is far more compact than Lange; hence 
its cost brings it within the reach of many who could 
not purchase the faller set, The Broad Church view of 
inspiration shows itself in some instances in this com- 
mentary ; but against that believers must be on their 
guard in many a volume which serves an excellent pur- 
pose to the devout student of the Scriptures. The writers 
for the new volame are on Ezekiel, the Rev. Dr. Ourrey, 
Master of the Charter House; on Daniel, the late Arch- 
deacon Rose, and Vicar Faller, of Bexley ; on Hosea and 
Jonah, Prebendary Huxtable ; on Joel and Obadiah, Pre- 
bendary Meyrick; on Amos, Nahum, and Zephaniah, 
Prof. Gandell, of Oxford ; on Micah, the late Rev. Samuel 
Clark; on Habakkuk, Oanen Oook ; on Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi, Canon Drake. The introduction to 
Ezekiel includes a table of “ Points of contact in the 
writings of Daniel, Zechariah, and St, John the divine,” 
which is instructive and of interest, Plans of the temple 
and its courts, as pictured in Ezekiel’s vision, are wrought 
out with care in accompanying diagrams’ The introduc- 
tions to Daniel, Hosea, Jonah, and Habakkuk are also 
full of information, in view of the best results of earlier 
and modern Bible study. Special prominence is given 
to the discussion of philological and chronological points. 
More than one excursus, as on “Ohaldwin Magic,” 
“The Four Kingdoms,” “The Seventy Weeks,” the 
“ Relation of Jonah’s Hymn to other Scriptures” supply 
valuable material to the student and the thoughtful 
reader. 


Daniel Deronda. By George Eliot, Vol. I. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—So long as this novel is 
incomplete, it is impossible to analyze its plot or discuss 
the author’s portrayal of her several characters, Ait 
present, of course, the plot is involved in some mystery, 
and the characters, although they are strongly marked, 
have not fulfilled the course more or less plainly laid 
out for them in the mind of the reader. But it is neces- 
sary to say something of a story so powerful as this, and 
so admirable a work of art, if it be only to indicate the 
pleasure to be derived from its reading. In her earlier 
novels George Eliot, although fiaished in style and mas- 
terly in portraiture, permitted her metaphysical sombre- 
ness to color certain chapters until they became tiresome. 
This fault, which was especially marked in Romola, is 
scarcely noticeable in Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda. 
No modern writer lives so apparently near to the soul 
of her creations. Like James Russell Lowell’s Miner, 
she delves 

“Down ’mid the tangled roots of things 
That coil about the central fire,” 





and the reader feels the heart-throbs of her men and 
women, although never of the author. George Eliot, to 
her readers, stands like a sombre and impressive pro- 
phetess, perceiving clearly the jy and woe of others, but 
wrapped in a cloak of individual sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. It is this curious mixture of perception and pas- 
sivity that makes her so great among novelists. Daniel 
Deronda is not yet through, and Middlemarch and Adam 
Bede are hard to surpass; but the present novel we think 
will prove at once the most popular and the most suc- 
cessful of the author’s works. (For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Oo.) 


The Wesleyan Demosthenes. comprising Select Sermons 
of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Bsaumont, with a Sketch of his 
Oharacter by the Rav. J. B. Wakeley, DD. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips—The name and the career of the 
subject of this book will be new to most American read- 
ers, and they will perhaps question the fitness of a title 
so high-sounding as that which the editor has chosen. 
But concurrent testimony shows Dr, Beaumont to have 
been one of the most eminent orators of English 
Methodism during the first half of the present century. 
The introduction is a eulugistic sketch that will be read 
with very deep interest by young students of the ministry 
and by others, who will wish however, that a more 
detailed account of his life and labors had been given 
them. The selected sermons show something of their 
author’s style, but are a disappointment (as must be the 
case with most printed discourses) to those who look to 
find in them the measure of power that really possesses 
the living orator, and enables him to “sway the masses 
as the wind sways the waving grain.” We wish that the 
editing had been more carefully done. Then we should 
have been spared the blunder of the same introduction 
to two different sermons, and been treated to the satis- 
faction of knowing the times and circumstances in 
which each of the discourses—most of them preached 
before large audiences on interesting public occasions— 
was delivered. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution. By John Win- 
gate Thornton, Boston: D. Lothrop & Oo.—We are glad 
to welcome at this most fitting time, a sumptuous new 
edition of this interesting and permanently valuable 
work, Mr. Thornton represents the best element in an- 
tiquarian industry. Himself the descendant of a long 
line of honorable New England ancestors, he has devoted 
many years to the study of family and colonial records, 
and to the elucidation of vexed questions in history and 
biography. He is diligent and indefatigable. The present 
work appeared originally just before the war, when atten- 
tion was somewhat distracted, and it will now take a 
higher place than ever in the esteem of antiquarians. 
And not of antiquarians only; for it presents a piciure, 
in the words of the clergymen of the time, of the part 
played in the Revolution by the occupants of the pulpit. 
They were, as a class, more highly educated and in fiuen- 
tial, as compared with other professional men, than now; 
and their power was increased by the faci that the entire 
eighteenth century, and more especially its second half, 
was filled in America by theological battles that over- 
spread two-thirds of our literature. Mr. Thornton’s 
volume is accompanied by a profound and exhaustive 
historical introduction, and by illustrative notes. (For 
sale by Garrigues Brothers.) 


Ouriosities of the Bible pertaining to Scripture Persons, 
Places, and Things. By a New York Sunday-School 
Supesiatendent. With an introduction by J. H. Vin- 
cent, DD. New York: E. B. Treat.—It cannot be 
doubted that the Bible is studied more closely, and in a 
greater variety of ways, than ever before. Not only in 
connection with ordinary Sunday-school lessons, but in 
the line of home enjoyments, the facts of the Bible are 
sought out by young and old as they were not a genera- 
tion or two ago. This book is an illustration of this 
truth. Here are 3,000 curious quesiions, enigmas, scros- 
tics, anagrams, and the like, to be answered from the 
Bible, with an accompanying key, supplying and testing 
the answers in case of doubt. Sach a book furnishes no 
substitute for systematic Bible study; but it may aid in 
interesting many a learner in the boundless treasures of 
the Scripture mine. Not all the enigmas and puzzies 
are in the best of taste; but there is much in the book 
which can be heartily commended, as, for example, an 
alphabetical list of the characteristics and daties of the 
sincere Onristian disciple. Various other lists, as of the 
miracles and parables of Scripture, the titles of Jesus, 
and the prayers recorded ia the Bible, give a value to 
the book. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be 
under this head, The interests o: 
guide us in making further ~ouea] 


FrRE AND Fiame. From the German of Levin 
Schiicking Translated by Eva M. Johnson 
(Library of choice novels, No.51) 8vo, pp 175. 
Paper, 75 cents. New York: D. Api leton & Co. 
Fur sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN OUR LANGUAGE; or, How 
to Speak and Write Correc'ly. By G P Quack- 
enboss,LL D 16mo., pp. 180. Cloth. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffe. finger. 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES.—1. Old Greek Life. By J. 
P. Mehaffy, A.M. With illustrations. (Primer 
series.) 18mo., pp. 101. Cloth. New York: D. 
Appl*ton & Co. For sale by Claxton, Remsen 

& Haffelfinger. 


LECTURFS ON THE GosPELS. For the Sundays and 
chief festivals of the Church year. By Joseph 
A. Seiss, D.D. Two volumes. 8vo., pp. 1147. 
Cloth. ‘Philadelphia: The Lutheran Book 
Store. 

Loeic. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.B.S. 

With i lustrations. (Primer series.) 18mo., p. 

128. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Uo, For 

sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


THE COOKING CLUB OF Tu-Wuit HoLLow. By Ella 
Farman. Iliustrated. lémo., pp. 228. Cloth, 
$1.25. Boston: D Lothrop & Co. For sale by 
Gar:igues Brothers. 


Our WESTERN BORDER ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Compiied by Charles McKnight. Iliustrared. 
8vo., pp. 752. Cloth, $3.00. Phi:adelphia: J.C. 
McCurdy & Co. 


Four GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 


pp 474. Cloth. Boston: D. Lothrop 
sule by Garrigues Brothers. 


THE AMERICAN CycLopzpra. Vol. XVI. (Trom- 
bone--Zymosis). 8vo. pp. _— Calf, $6.00. New 
York: D. Appleton & 


CRIME AND THE FaMILY. “s Simeon Nash. 12mo. 
pp 156 cloth, $1.25. Cincinnati: Robert 
uiarke & Co. 


. 16mo., 
Co. For 


Pamphiets, 


A Sermon preached before the “ Conference of 
Congregational Churches in Nortaern New London 
County and the vicinity,” by the Rev. T. L. Ship- 
man. 


Second Annual Report of the directors of the 


American College and Education Society, presented 
May 31, i876. 


Proceedings of The Eighth Annual Conference 
of the Mane State Sabbath-school Association, 
May 24, 25, 1876. 


A Baccalaureate Discourse by M. Valentine, D.D., 
President of Pennsylvania College. 


The Tribune Extra, No 33. containing Indepen- 
dence Day oratious and poems. 


mt -book of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
rie 


poi of Rittenhouse Academy of Philadel- 
a 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


FAMILY CARRIAGES.—In addition to 
their «xtensive manufacture of hearses, 
Messrs, Orane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Onio, are making coaches and family car- 
riages of this order, in style and quality 
equal to any in the country. 








Tr you want a book which pours a flood 
of light on those truths of the Bible 
assailed by skeptics, you will find Blending 
Lights, published by the American Tract 
Society, the book. Dr. Duryea says it is 
the best in the English language on these 
points. Get it from booksellers, or H. N. 
Thissell, 1512 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. $2.00; postage, twelve cents, 


THosE who have the selecting of chil- 
dren’s papers for Sunday-schools, should 
not fail to get specimens of “The Labor 
of Love,” and “The Food for the Lambs,” 
from Edwin A. Wilson, Springfield, Ill. 
While these publications are cheap, they 
are of the very best quality, and are 
deservedly becoming so popular that their 
circulation is bound to be largely increased 
Prices are given in another column. 


A VERY convenient little article is the 
“Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle,” 
advertised in another column. If it cost 
a mint of money to use this new inven- 
tion, people would be slow to adopt it, but 
as the price for which it is sent by mail is 
only twenty-five cents, it is likely to be 
put into use at once by thousands, 

PARENTS wishing to have their daugh- 
ters under the best of home influences 
while away at school, should send for a 
catalogue of the West Ohestnut Street 
Institute. This school is located in the 
most beautiful part of West Philadelphia, 


SPECIAL OFFER! 








That every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher may become acquainted with THE 
SunpDAy ScHoo. Times, the paper will be 
sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for 
three months for twenty-five cents. 

If you value THE TIMEs will you not 
make this offer known to your friends who 


are not subscribers ? 
Address JOHN 


D. WATTLES, Business 


Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ORGANS 


Have been manufactured and sold by the 


NEW ENGLAND 


Lowest Prices 


AT WHICH 


FIRST-CLASS 
WORK 


CAN BE 


PRODUCED. 





ORGAN COMP’Y 


LARGEST 
NUMBER 


OF 


LATE 


AND 


IMPORTANT 
IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


Within Four and a Half Years. 


NO COMPANY IN THE WORLD CAN EXHIBIT SUCH A RECORD AS THIS. 


42> The best 


of the proprietors in every derartm: nt 


shor: a period since the origin of the Company. 


ial tools and machinery, the most expert workmen. and the personal +u 
guarantee a continuance of that 
in the UNPARALLELED EXTENT OF THE SALES OF 1HE NEW 


rvision 
rfection which find: its sequel 
GLAND ORGANS within so 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES seut free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Warerooms, Marble Building, 1299 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 





ST, JAMES COTTAGE, * 


py ae CERE, N. J., opposite the Epis 


pe OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. C. BRODIE. 








and country, commands all of the con- 
veniences of the city, at the same time 
having every advantage of a country 
school, Address, Mrs. J. A. Bogardus, 
4035 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOARD IN PHILADELPHIA.—A A perete family hes 
two rooms, each itrboad for ouble b.d, which 
can be en; with board wt nF wion of the 
Ce ntennial season. | BONO . 745 Erie 


Street (between Tenth: an ielsvoath "Streets, near 
Fitzwater Street). 








Des. Strone’s Remeprat I 
N. Y., has Tur . 
aa ea ai cog 


lars, send for circular. 





ImPoRTANT TO PERSONS VisiTIne New York = 
THE CENTENNIA i Union Hotel, o 
Grand Central taken to hr — 
this depot to Ho’ five t rooms. Ele- 
vator. 


elegan: 
lan. Restaurant, supplied 
the t, t SUPP with 


best. hoderate. pass 
this Hotel for all parts of the city, and to Philenel. 
phia Depot for Centennial. 7 





= 





W. G. HOPPER. H. 8. HOPPER. 


WILLIAM @. HOPPER & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 27 South THIRD Street, 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD 


and being near the dividing line of city | on de 








Donght and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
posits. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Chorus Book. 532. 

by L O. Emxrson. is a work of rare merit, designed 

for Musical Societies, Conventions, etc. ite) cho- 

yoane first-class. Half are Sacred, and half 
ular. 


The Salutation. 7 3 3 y2ePe win be | 
a familiar friend in the Sines of Vhoirs, Con- 
ventions, etc re | Sehool Courze, Tunes, An- 
thems, Chants, etc of the best. 

[In press.| (75 cts. or $7 50 per 


The Encore. yoy hy As O, EmErson, will 
be just the book to use inging Schools, for 
whicn it is speciaily designed. 


Mack’s Analytical Dollar Method 
For Violin, is a practical, attractive Method. 

(35 cts.) Sfbbath-school Son 
Good News ! book, by R. M. M’InTosH, wi 
be received with a shout by Sabbath-school chil- 
dren and their teachers. Decidedly good. 
Gems of Strauss, oii) 38's" voor of 
splendid music that can never grew old, and is 
just the thing to take to watering places. 


Auy book sent, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVES DREZSON & CO. 


STON 
o it Hebe & J. E. Ditson & Co., 
. Mt BROADWAT, SUCCESSORS 10 LEZ & WALKER, 
Now York. Philadelphia. 





Bargains in Wra n 
ame Bw Mat 
31 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS. 








TH E 


HRISTIAN UNIO 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Editor. 


Mr. Beecher’s intentions and the aim 
and policy of the paper have been fully 
set forth in the editorial columns. He 
said among other things: “I shall con- 
sider the CurisTIAN UNION a parish 
parallel with Plymouth Church, and shall 
give it the same earnest zeal that I give 
to that; the same spirit, and the same 
views cf Christian life and disposition.” 
It is the only authorized medium for the 
publication each week of his 


SERMONS 
In Plymouth Church. 


AUTHORIZATION. 
BROOKLYN, January, 1876. 
Christian Union Publishing Co. 

GENTLEMEN : Mr. T. J. Ellinwood hes been the 
reporter of my sermons for some seventeen years ; 
and he is the only au horized reporter of them. 
The sermons which you are printing, week by 
week, from his hand, are published by you alone, 
and are the only ones for which I will cousent to 
become responsible. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The paper will continue to publish all 
his literary productions, including the 
celebrated “Star Papers.” Serial Stories 
by Rev. Epwarp Everett Hate, DD, 
(author of a “ Man Without a Ovuntry,” 
&c,) Hon, AuBion W. Tourcse (“ H -nry 
Churton,” Judge of the Superior Ovurt of 
North Oarolina, (author of “Toinette,”’ 
&c.,) Me, Harrier BEkoHEeR Srowe, 
(author of “ Uacle Tom’s Oabia,” &c ) 


The Ongist1an UNIon has a corps cf 
the best contributors judiciously selected 
from all shades of Evangelical Christian 
opinion, It exhibits the fruits of careful 
editorial work, and was among the first to 
recognize that variety in a family religious 
newspaper is an absolute necessity. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF US. 

“ Almost a model of ty; ographical beauty.”—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 

“The departments of the paper continually grow 
in vigor and interest "— Republican. 

“One of the very able-t papers that reaches us.”’ 
—Standard of the Cross (Episcopalian). 

“One of the leading weekly religious journals in 
the worid.”-- PacificChristian Advocate, 8an Francisco 

“Has stepped at once to the very front rank of 
our American religious journalism.’ —Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh (Methodist). 

“ Among the ablest religious newspapers in the 
land.”— American Presbyterian, Philadel: hia. 

“Full of vigorous vitality in every department.” 
— American Christian Review, 


Terms, $3.20 per annum. To clergymen, $2.60 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


MARKOE HOUS 


y » ote Nu bar pen Sn 
Aon an Hotel, Eleventh r Cc chek. 
$1.00 0 Vo 82.00 per day. H M. BEIDLER, Proprietor. 


JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE > 


2) a J HEADQUARTERS, 


50 per cent. less than Centen- 
nial prices. Call and be convinced. 916 Arch st. 








Ninth and Chestnut 
rN ate 
$2 50 to $3.00 





OXFORD FEMALE ¢COLIEFGE. 

The twenty-third year begins SEPTEMBER 13 
This college bas admirable buildings and grounds 
—high, healthy, snd beautiful. The Profess: rs and 
Teachers are among the best. Great attention is 
| to the regular course. This college is f>med 
or its Music, Drawing, Painting, etc. Fourteen 
states represented last year. Terms moderate. For 
circulars, please address the Fresid« nt, 

Rry. R. Dv. MORRIs, D.D., OXFORD, Onto. 





LAVERACK (New York) ‘COLLEGE 

and HMudseon River i usitute will take 
a limited number of ladies and gentl« men prepar- 
ing to teach, at one-half cash and balance after 
they teach, the College obtaining situations for 
them. Call on or address Rev Alonzo Flack, 406 N. 
Forty third St., Philadelphia, until September. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





BRADFORD AOADE MY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Year commences pages 29. For circulars or ad- 
mission spply to MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
May 15, ; Bradford, Mass. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 

The Twenty-second year of this well-known in- 
stitution will open WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 
1876. Expense for tuition, board, room, warmi 
and ges, only $165 peryear. For cataiogue, mite 
to the Principal, Miss HELEN PEABODY, Oxford, 
Butler County, Ohio. 





ud 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY, tnesr’Cotcimbus. 


For both sexes : expenses moderate; NO SALOONS. 
Term ins August 9th. For catalogues address 
the President, H. A. THOMPSON, D.D. 


“Amer. School Inst.” isa reliable Educa- 
tional of 20 successful 


ears 
represen Sot known abili Families 
and Schools of every grade. n of Candi- 
dates for Autumn Beusion now in preparation, 
eae N. SCHERMERNORN, AM Actuary 

tet 14 BOND BTRERT, New York, 


T 
Wee "A080 CHESTNUT LADELPHIA, 
FOR hy 4 _— 
situated in West and combines advan- 
TS both city and country, For circulars 
address the Principal, Mrs.J.A. BOGA 














INSURANCE. 








W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut Street. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 
ALL INQUIRIES BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Be SURE) SEC Sx 


which is purely mutual. only col- 
lected as deaths occur. This Company has now 
over 1600 certificates of good standing in force, 
Send to Home Office for rate cards and applica- 
tions, No, 261 South FourtH STREET. 








1835. -1876 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00, - +  Amets, $1,550,858.76. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 











FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 





FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


72x Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


CENTENNIAL BOARDING. 











ee ti, ome fe piecdon As 
a 2 a ¥ ° 
Office, care of Rev. E M. LONG Southeast 
cor, Twelfth aud Berks Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


PATENTS $RxsRERRES™™ 


procured with promptness and on Ccameciae en 
JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
110 Fourta 8r., below Chestnut. 
aa@- Call or send for Book of Instruction.-@a 











MODEL PRES 


and do all your own Printing. 
Price, $6 to Wo 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
For Business Men 








an ou ‘ters. 
Thousands in use’ Bend two 8 


cent stamps for a profusely illus- 
trated 60 page Catalogs and 
Price List, entitled, “Hew 
Print.” J. 

Co,, Mfrs. 


in T. 
and Printing Material, 434 aoe 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 
Mapuiotase « superior eaels} ot ey. 
ie ilustraied Oslalogues sont free. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANOE.) 











THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, « + = $2.15 each. 
“ 165t028 “ ses 190 “ 
80 copies and upwards, - 165 “ 
To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 


of making their subscription, state that they are 
wach, $1.65 each. 


( Whtch tinelades 15 sents for postage.) 





Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
&@ year at yoarly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club as frst formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
wth the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
scr.bers to pay pro-rata, for the time of their sub- 
scriptions, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 


Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Bubsecribers wishing to introduce Tas Ties to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Now thai the dais of emptration ts plainly primied on 
the yellow address label af each paper or package Y/ 
papers, tf will be necessary for al subsoribers to renew 
promeptly by the time thus designated or their paper wil. 
be discontenned. 





THE SUPERINTERDERT'S PAPER § 5. 


This paper is designed superintendents 
with helps,in the line of special work, to 
which teachers and schelam metaccem. It is 
published monthly, be.sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to Tams Sumpar ScHOoL 
Timms who are pasiors or and who, 
when ordering it, slate are 


Parag, for any member of. hia 

an assistant superintendent or infant-clags teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Parzr accordingly 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra Parmrs go only to 
subscribers of Tus Tums. ‘i 


Orders for this Parun can be Alled, only when com 
ing direct from superiniendents or pastors who are sub 
soribers of Tum Timms. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAP. 
100 Copies, one month, . . @ co 
tools * one year, . > 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - + § 6.25 
1000 Cl * ome year, - = = = 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 





| ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 
toaninch), foreach insertion, - - 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cu. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - - 50 Cts. 
DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
oy “« 8 


aa@r-Oopy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue, 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The New Yorx Orricer is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 84 Fourth Avenue, Y. 





M0, A, Building. 
~ BP. Wabhine, Agent, 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


“PRAISE YE THE LORD.” 
(C. J. R.,in the London Sunday School Chronicle. ] 


wae sunlit hills and valleys lie 

In early. freshness of the morn, 

When wakened birds sing joyously, 
Because another day is born ; 

When dying glory crowns the day, 

When gold and crimson melt in gray, 
When eunset beauty falls on earth, 
And death is seen more fair than birth, 

Our hearts in praise to God unite, 

The Source of beauty and of light. 





When rapt attention gives no place 
To wandering thought or reatlers eye, 
When words of wi-dom flow apace 
Our mental needs to satis fy, 
When the strange spell of mind o’er mind, 
Is strengthened, subtilised, refined, 
When wealth of knowledge is outpoured, 
When epeech is found for truth long stored, 
Our hearts in praise to God unite, 
The Source of wiedom infinite. 


When deeds of mercy and of love 
Are wrought before our wondering sight, 
When mortal men stand forth to prove 
The measure of love’s boundless might, 
In strength of glorious relf-scorn, 
Content to be outcast, forlorn, 
To suffer and to die, if they 
May help God’s truth upon its way; 
Our hearts in praise to Ged arise, 
The Source of loving sacrifice. 


All light is God’s. All beauty flows 

From him who made both heaven and earth; 
All goodness, sweetness, peace, repose, 

Are his, and at his word have birth. 
Whene’er our thankful hearts are moved 
By bliss of loving and being loved 

When we exuit in life and youth, 

When we rejoice to know the truth, 
To God we “ Alleluia” lift, 
The Giver of each perfect gift. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN 
NORTH INDIA. 


THE AMERICAN METHODIST MISSION. 
(The Rey. E. Cunningham, in The Indian Sunday 
School Journal. 


The year 1872 witnessed a general re- 
vival of Sunday-school work, which re- 
svlted in an increase of 31 schools, and 
1 609 scholars: the aversge increase every 
year since been about 1,000 scholars. 
The Mission set its present limit at 
10000. While it is to be desired that this 
limit may be reached, it may be doubted 
if it will be unless the number of the secu 
lar schools is also imereased very largely. 

Ia the beginnirg of this work few non- 
Ohristians attended. In 1867, a very 
flourishing Sunday-school was established 
in conreciion with a day-school for sweep- 
ers in Bareilly. The boys were so delighted 
eith the Bhaj ins, that the attendance on 
the anday-echool was fully equal to that 
of the day-school, and at the same time 
the city school was seriously weakened by 
introducing the lar studv «f the Bible 
among high-caste boys. In 1868 we learn 
that all the boys of the Paori Boarding- 
school attended Sundavy-school regularly, 
We suspect this was effected by a hukm 
In 1869, a purely non-Ohristian Sund>y- 
school was started at Srinuggar, it num- 
bered 100 boys, and bas been successfully 
kept up to the present time. In 1871, the 

cy of establishing Sandsy-schou!s in 
connection with every day-school was 
adopted, and, as we have seen, the increase 
was very t; in Lucknow alone 500 
were added in a single year. and other 
stations gained from 200 to 300. 

The establishment of this new policy 
was viewed with apprehension by some, 
but it was soon found that the day-schools 
would be strengthened instead of impaired 
by the Sunday-school, The igoorance of 
new missionaries sometimes may serve a 
better purpose than the extreme caution 
of old ones. It was said: ‘The boys will 
not sing ;” but they did sing, and commit 
the Catechism, Ten Commandments, and 
Scriptures. The Sunday-school made sirg- 
ing respectable. The girls too caught tne 
inspiration, and soon numbers of them 
were gathered in Sunday-schools, It would 
be incorrect to suppose that all the San- 
day-schools are dependent upon seculsr 
schools; on the contrary, they have been 
regularly maintained for two or three 
years in the bszaars without any assistance 
whatever from day-schools; still, it is 
much more difficult to keep them up, and 
the results are not as satisfactory. 
att test of a pout seneey. Seneel is a 

average attendance. 6 average 
attendance of the earlier years of our San- 





day-schools is not given. The statistics 
of 1875 show an average attendance of 20 

r cent, less than the number reported. 

his is better than we ever saw, and almost 
equal to that of the day-schools of the 
same Mission. S ill, we think thea 
attendance will compare favorably wi 
that of schools in Europe and America, 
The recollection of empty benches on some 
mela day, may remind one of days in a 
German Sunday-school of some of the 
large American cities when there was a 
pic-nic at the seaside, These, however, 
are more than balanced by the crowds 
who throng the schools for a month before 
Ohristmas, in hope of prizes, sweetmeats, 
and music on the bara din, If anybody 
should suggest that these inducements 
together with bright tickets, illuminated 
cards, and Eog ish classes, in which stam- 
mering boys learn the language that will 
help them to preferment, are not the high- 
est motives to move boys to study G d’s 
word, we should reply in the homely ad- 
vice of the old cook-book, ‘‘ First catch 
your fish.” 

A s:cond test of a Sunday-school 
is interest. The attendance on ali schools 
in the Mission, except one, is voluntary. 
Boys and girls go because they like 
to go; no father, mother, or tescher 
drives them. They like singing. Con- 
sidered in an artistic point of view, 
we never heard more than two or three 
purely Hindustani schools make singing 
a complete success. We have heard 
sounds from the mouths of untrained Hin- 
dustanis as would drive Beethoven stark 
mad, Sutill, singing is so interesting, that 
boys will labor for weeks in the attempt 
to sound the gamut, and fail without 
knowing it, Interest, gocd thoughts, and 
moral power attend hymns and bhajans 
badly sung. After all, we sincerely think, 
that the Sanday-school has a hold on the 
moral nature of non-Ohristians. They 
love its teachings. One boy committed 
7 500 verses in nine months; doubtiess a 

rize stimulated him, but was there no 
ove of the truth? Every day tells us, that 
the b»ys in these schoc ls are getting clearer 
ideas of the great truths that pertain to 
man’s moral nature, and oz love them. 
Pa-ents are interested and willing for their 
children to learn the moral truths of the 
Christian system. They know that the 
boys and girls are taught the sin of idola- 
try, lying, s'ealing, and unochsstity, and 
notwithstanding the romors ab ut their 
religion being destroyed, they wish suc- 
cess to the Sundsy-school. L[atelligent 
Hindoos and Mvhammedans bave not 
only been known to teach in Sunday- 
schools, but also to assist in encouraging 
boys to come. 

A third test is discipline and tesching. 
In order and regularity we have seen only 
a few echools that wil: compare fav rably 
with hume schools, Toe aversge bezaar 
Sanday-school is not o:derly. Ivis always 
motional, if not emotional. A first-class 
deg fight wil! call boys to the door. They 
cannot endure thirst for an hour. 

The teachirg in a few peinciont schools 
is exceptionally g wd. issioaaries and 
other intelligent ard pious ladies and gen- 
tlemen heartily ergsge in the work. In 
other schools it is not ¢ffective because 
the classes are too large, otten numbering 
from twenty to thirty. We l+ck nothing 
more than intelligent, pious teachers. 

A fourth test is resuts, 1 A c earer 
apprehension of divine truth by the 
scholara, They get the Onristian ideas 
of sin, holioes:, repentance, man’s duty 
to God, and the essentials ot salva iun, 
Ont Superintendent wri es: ‘All the schol- 
ars ia my school are Obris:ia:s in heart,’’ 
meaning, they h»ve the same ideas we 
bave about religious things. It is no 
small point gained when a Hi: doo re- 
ceives the Christian id-a of sin, and a 
Mohammedan the Ohrisiian idea of re- 
pentancce and faith. 

2. Improved morality. In one *chool 
maay of the boys have promised to cease 
from lying, swesring, ard other vices so 
prevalent in this land. I: is the universal 
testimony that the Sunday-echool improves 
the morals of the boys; they are thus hay- 
ing thrown about them the moral restraints 
of the Bible. When the day shall come 
that these shall out-grow and throw ¢ ff the 
errors and moral restraints of their present 
faith, they will not be left to plunge with- 
out hindrance into sin. 

8 Oonversions. The conversions in the 
earlier days of the Sanday-school work 
were more numerous in ; poepenten to the 
numbers than now. This was due to the 
fact that then the schools were largely 
Christian, while now the Onristian element 
is comparatively small. There sre not 
wanting instances which show that divine 
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grece has chiefly through Sunday-school 
teaching, wrc ught upon the hearts of Hin- 
doo ont ohammedan children. Taree 
or four instances of the kind have come 
under our notice in which children sought 
the religicus counsel of their teachers, 
confessed and forsook their sins, professed 
their faith in Christ, warned their friends 
of the rin of idolatry, and seemed really 
converted in heart and life. Sickness and 
approaching death have sometimes devel- 
= these experiences with wonderful 

earness, removing all fear from the child 
and all oppo-ition from the parent. We be- 
lieve many such germs lie hidden in the 
hearts of Sanday-school scholars. No 
doubt more faithful teaching might de- 
velop more of them, But if the results of 
Sandsy-school ¢ff rts shall be no more 
than they now are, we would be content 
to lsbor acenturyin the work. For “Oat 
of the mouth of bsbes and sucklings thou 
hast ordained strength.” 





OUTLINE ADDRESS. 
FOR A MEETING OF TEACHERS. 
[A. R. Pernefather, in The Church Sunday School 
lagazine. | 
These were the poten, and those that dwelt 
among p'auts and hedges: there they dwelt with 
the king for his work (1 Chron 4 : 23.) 
A CHAPTER full of genealogies is one 
which, in all probability, we should 
pass over in an ordinary study of the Bible, 
and yet hidden among these lists of names 
there are some teachings for the need of 
cur souls. Let us consider— 

I, The Workers, 

1. The potter. 

The fol spar points suggest themselves 
as those in which we may trace a simili- 
tude between the work of a Sunday- 
school teacher and that of a potter :— 

a) The rough material, 

iay isa most uninviting-looking sub- 
stance, yet by the help of water it becomes 
susceptible of any impression, and capable 
of being worked into the most beautifal 
forms. So by nature are the children 
committed to our charge; their hearts are 
hard and unyielding—ihey need the soft- 
ening influence cf Gsd’s Holy Spirit be- 
fore they are able to receive the impress 
of the image we wish to imprint on them. 

(6) The rough material is of different 
qualities. 

Some clay is suitable for fine work, for 
ms king the most beautiful pieces of a; 
some ‘s only suitable for making the 
coarsest crockery. A +killful potter soon de- 
tects the difference. So our rough mate- 
rial has many different characteristics, and 
each child—the stubborn, the pliable, the 
clever, the dull—must be dealt with indi- 
vidually, 

(c) The poten has many failures. 

Despite his utmost care he cannot al- 
w-ys succeed in turning out a perfect ar- 
ticle (Jor. 18: 4; see also Land and Book, 
page 520), and s> a teacher has many dis- 
appointments ; those he thought promised 
well have turned cut badly. 

(d) After the vessel leaves the potter’s 
hand it soon hardens, 

Tae action of the farnace or of the sun 
is called into re quisition to harden the clay 
when moulded, and then it is too late to 
alter the furm, and so by the time that 
our children go into the world their char- 
acters are more or less formed for good or 
for evil. When they are young they are 
pliab'e. “ T.ain up a child” (Prov 22 : 6) 

(e.) The potter concentrates all his en- 
ergy on bis work, 

Ia the East they sit at their frame turn- 
irg with their feet the wheel, moulding 
the material with their hands, watching 
carefully the progress of the vessel—io 
short, all their energies and powers must 
be concentrated on the work. An apt il- 
lustration of a teacher, who, unless he 
works with all his energies, in the school 
and out of the school, and with a whole 
nee Soe prove ee 

e potter seeks a perfect mod 

And so the teachers ; Pt ag seek to told 
their children to the image of God’s dear 
Son—the only perfect pattern. 

2. Those that dwelt among plants and 
hedges. 

These we may consider were the gar- 
deners entrusted with the care of the 
plants. The word translated hedges im- 
plies, in the original, the wall or hedge 
around a vineyard. Among the points 
in which a gardener, or vineyard dresser, 
represents a Sunday-school teacher we 
may notice— 

(a) He sows seed. 

He is careful what seed he sows, that it 
is good. He is careful Aow he sows it— 
much depends on this; he selects the right 
soil and the right time for sowing each 








kind of seed; in all these points the 
similitude is traceable. Our Seed is the 
Word of God (Mark 4: 14). We may 
tos bat Gcd alone can give the increase 
1 Cor. 3: 7). 

(>) He watches carefully the growth of 
the plant. 

He eradicates the weeds which choke 
the growth—destroys the insects which do 
harm—ties up the tender plant to a sup- 
port—prunes the tree where a. 
And se a teacher must carefully. - 
fally, and prayerfully deal with those 
members of his class in whom the seed has 
commenced to grow. 

(c) He grafts a new bud into the old 
mo peration of a gardener is 

00 on of a ener is a more 
beautiful simile of a teacher’s work than 
this; we can only do our part, but we 
must trust tothe Lord that the new nature 
may overcome the old. 

d.) He looks for fruit, 

his is the t object of the gardener 
—to produce fruit; the eaphe nee graft- 
ing, pruning have all this object in view. 
And as the result of our req should 
look for the fruits of the Spirit in our 
children (Eph. 5 : 22, 23). 

II. For Whom they Work. 

It was =, “the king’s” — ow 
were engsged—no a | work; the 
king demands the best la the most 
skillfal laborers ; and so thework on which 
we are ep is not our own, it is for the 
king of kings. Then let us ze the 
importance of being the king’s laborers, 
and when tempted to shirk our work for 
some slight excuse, let us ask the question, 
“Oan I neglect the work of the king?” 
There are diff-rent branches of the work 
to be done—some may be potters. some 
gardeners; but there is work for ali, and 
there is a work for each, and we must 
learn to do cheerfully the work allotted to 
us, however hard, however humble it may 
be (cf. Jer. 45: 5). 

Bat there is a comforting word to notice 
—“There they dwelt with the king.” 
Dwelling with implies nearness—c m- 
munion in all difficulties—no isolation. 
= — work is, the nearer is the 

ng. 8 a great encoursgement to a 
Sunday-school teacher; as we sit in our 
classes we have the king with us. “Lo, I 
am with you alway” (¢/. Jer.1:8). The 
king of kings is pleased when he sees his 
servant working faithfully and earnestly. 


y 
; | and one day he will say, “ We)l done, 4 


and faithfal servant.” He jadges of our 
work, not from the biased reports of others, 
but from his own personal supervision, 
“— he “" the motives ee — - 

ese, then, are enco ta. 
When we are disheartened i ua — 
ber our work is forthe king. Lt us each 
have a “mind to work” (Neh. 4: 6), and 
then we shall be the means, in God’s sover 
eign go: daess, of helping to build up his 
spiritual temple. 





IS THE VERDICT UNANIMOUS? 
[From The National Sunday School Teacher.) 


OO royal good friend and predecessor 
in this editorial chair, Edward Eggles- 
ton, in some “ Uopopular Words” to THE 
Sunpay ScHoon Times again caustically, 
though good-humoredly, touches upon 
what he regards the absurdity of uniform 
lessons. He ssys: ‘It is no real benefit 
to Melbourne, in Australia, to koow that 
Binghampton, in New York studies the 
same hard in the book of Samuel 
on the same day.” His wittier way of 
—— the same thought in his letter read 
at the Plainfield Congress was, if we recol- 
lect aright, that it was of no especial 
advantage that we were all “ floundering 
in thesame puddie.” But it is no puddle 
weare flounderi:g in. Weare bathing in 
the clear waters of the rivers of life. And 
he is wrong on the other point. It does 
help them abroad to know that they are 
timip their steps with ours, It multiplies 
a soldier wonderfully to know that not 
only the next man is keeping step with 
him, but the next, and the next, and so on 
down a line that reaches away «ut of 
sight. It is nonsensetosay that uniformity 
in itself has no real power. The increasing 
enthusiasm over it is the best refutation of 
that. Every convention shows what a hold 
the fact of studying the same lesson has 
taken upon the people. And it is leading 
to better things than mere uniformity. 
By keeping step ther in the Sunday- 
school, Ohristians have learned and are 
learning how pleasant it is to keep s 

with the brethren, and so uniformity 


16 
producing uniry. But Eggleston is not 


“q Sunday-echool man.” The “ eleven 
cantankerous jurymen,” as he facetiously 
styled the vast msjority him, feel 
that the twel so far most “ can- 
tankerous” of them all, because of his 
associations and of his history, should 
throw his vote with theirs. Oome, Ezgles- 
ton, now let us make a unanimous verdict 
of it! We've setup nights with you long 
enough, 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 
CENTENNIAL 


SCHOOL SINGER; 


Or, Songs of Patriotism and Peace. 


By GEO. H. CURTIS and WM. OLAND BOURNE. 





128 Large Pages: 
Price 40 cents; $35 per 100 copies. 


The “CENTENNIAL SCHOOL SIN- 
GER,” was — by Prof. Gro. H. Curtis and 
Ww. OLAND URNE, gentlemen peculiarly fitted 
for the work by their connection with the Public 
_— of New York City during the past twenty- 

ive years. 
The “Centennial School Singer,” is a 
patriotic companion for 


The thew” The Concert, 
The School, The *ocial circle, 
and The Campaign! 
Containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 
and Hymns of our Union 
The ** Centennial School ps would 
3 —— in every Home and School throughout 
2 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If your 
bookseller does not sell it, send direct to the 


Publishers. 
aa Our Publications are sold by booksellers all 
over the world, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


The Festival, 





“T am certain that the work will prove of de- 
cided value to all who make use of it.”—Dudiey 


“PALMER'S 
Theory of Music. 


(JUST READY.) 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 
Thorough-Bass, ganas and Composition, 
For —— ing a knowl of the Science, 

A SHORT TIME, 

With or without the aid of a teacher. 
Including 730 Questions, illustrated by 582 Exam 
ples from the best writers. 

By H. R. PALMER. 

“TI shall recommend it to my pupils and others 
as a book from which they can obtain the most 
useful information with the least effort and in the 

way.”— Wm. Mason. 


easiest 
“It will meet a want which has never before 
been met.”—L. 0. Emer 


“It is the best work of the kind that has ever 
come under my obs-rvation "—Advlph Bawmbach. 
Bound in cloth, price, by mail, $1.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Sincinc TEACHERS 


SHOULD ADDRESS 


FILLMORE BROS, Cincinnati, O. 
FOR 


CIRCULARS AND TERMS 


ON THEIR 


New Music Books. 


SINGING CLASSES. 


$10 FOR $l.wong 20 esters tor $1.00. $740 per 
» , for . $7. 

dozen. “The Wise Virgin,” Beatrice.” “Snow 

Storm,” etc. Send $100 for sample, satisfaction 

aranteed. Chromos of all kinds. New style, 

“3 veg free. J. LATHAM & CO, Art 


Publishers, 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 




















GOS SAMER 
Waterproof Garments 
Get the mine! Beware of 
worthless tations! Ask for 
the Gossamer Waterproof Gar- 
ments, and see for yourself that 
Wargroctis imped on te 
ys on 

oF ent. None are 
genuine out they are so 
stamped. Our garments never 
under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere 
together, or grow soft and 
pace oe hn or Genile- 
man shou e Centennial, 
seashore, ot mountains, with- 
Garments. Weigh from 9 to 


RUBBER CLOTHING CO., No. 


so far gone in opposition as his own | ®teet, Boston. 


words make out. Heart and soul he is 





Please state that you saw this notice in Tus 
Sumpay ScHooL Truss. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


CAPE MAY. 


The most delightful Sea-side resort in America, 
Is reached via the West Jersey Ratiroad in 2 hours 
and 2% minutes, 


EXCURSION TICKETS, good on day of issue or 
following day,—when issued on Saturday good to 
return on Monday,—#4.00. For sale at all offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in Philadelphia. 


CEAN VIEW HOUSE, Aspury Park N. J. 
Fronting on Wesley Lake. Nearest house to 
ocean and bathing grounds at Ocean Grove. Accom- 
modations first-class ; terms moderate. Wm C.Shafte 
Prop’r. Ref. H. Dixon, 21 8. Eighth St., Phila , Pa. 











ERMANTOWN COTTAGE, Cor. Tennessee 
and Pacific Avenues, ATLANTIC CITY. Full 

view of the Ocean, and near the Depot. 
MRS, J. W. DONNELLY. 


ARCTIC HOUSE, 


CAPE MAY,N J, is the pleasantest House on the 
Island. Situated on Ocean Street, about one «quare 
from the beach, and opeu to the Sea breeze. House 
new and modern, wel) furnished, spring beds, hair 
matresses, gas in all rooms, and is now under the 

ment of Geo. B. Dyer and F. P. Hill, of the 
Tremont House, Washington, D. C. 


THE COLONNADE, 


PACIFIC AVENUE, between the Railroad Depot 
and the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
J. HENRY HAYES, 


ST. CHARLES, 


FORMERLY LIGHTHOUSE COTTAGE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, is now 7. 
JONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 


PERBLUDIULAAS. 


Four Sanday School Papers. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PUBLISHED. 


GOOD WORDS. 
@OOD CHEER. | MY PAPER. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Numbered, not dated, * ag them good at any 
e. 




















CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUBLISHING CO. 


Consult the following Price List. Postage prepaid: 
GOOD WORDS. 
Srzz oF Paes, 12x16 1ncHES. 8 mos. 6 mos. 1 yr. 
50 copies to one address............ $190 85 710 
100 copies or over, per hundred... 350 685 1270 
MY PAPER. 


S1zz oF Paas, 10x14 INCHES, 3 mos. 6 mos. 1 yr. 
50 copies to one address............81 70 815 5 85 
100 copies or over, per hundred... 310 600 11 40 


GOOD CHEER. 


S1zE OF Paas, 8x12 INCHES. 6 mos, 1 yr. 
50 copies to ONE AAAIEBB...........00...000ee0e09 $250 460 
100 copies or over, per hundred............. 430 810 


OLD AND YOUNG. 
Half the size and price of Goop CHEER, 





We will furnish single copies of Goop Worps 
and My Parser and Chromo, for one year, for 75 c. 





For Samples and Circular of Special Inducemenis, 
Address 


E. W. HAWLEY, Secretary, 
Box 5105, New York. 














HOBBY-HORSES, 


CENTENNIAL JU VENiak « ARKIAGE WORKS 


761 and 753 South THIRD STREET, Philad’a. 
DEPOT FOR FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 





i ™aQUumire, 
LPRIGHT 
Touch, 


WATERS PIARGS, «. 


ARE ‘THE BEST MA! e Tone, 


Workmanshi,, ut i _Un urpassed. 
WATERS’ ORCANS,-oncerto, 
NEW ORCHESTRAL, VESPER, CHAPEL, Vie 
ALESTE, an? ( YMBELLA, cannot ic excelled 
in tone or benuty. 7 CONCERTO STOPisa 
fine IMITATION « HUMAN VOLCE. War- 
ranted for SIX YEARS. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for cash dure 
ing this Month. Meuthly lostallments received, 

A Liberal Di count A ) sters, Churehe 
e, Se « Loloes, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 

Special inducements to the trade. Illustrated 
Catalague Sent. HORACE WATERS & SONS. 
481 Broadway, New York. Box, 3567. 
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INSURANCE. 


DLDEST LARGEST & BEST” 


SHS pth Semi-Annnal 


WGSC)S TATEMENT 












rel); 


Us 
§ 
se 


RAVELER 


Life and Accident 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, OONN. 


JULY 1, 1876. 


















ASSETS. 

Real estate owned by the compary....... $ 90,088 21 
Cash On hand and 11 DANK........cceeseeee 184,727 45 
Cash in haudsof Agents, or in trans- 

mission .....+. 75,421 08 
Loans on first mortgages real estate...... 2,124,077 50 
Deferred premiums. 59,829 37 
ACCTUGA LNTOTOME .......cccereer-ceeeerecsereresere 98 899 82 
United States government 874,570 00 
State and municipal bouds 187,014 00 
Railroad stocks and bond . 216,180 00 
Bank and Insurance stocks 560,784 00 
Loans on personal and coliateral security , 10,000 00 

Total ASBCtB.......ccsercerersecseresene see $3,924,991 38 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cent. \ife department..$2,412,867 46 
Reserve fur re jusurance, accident dep’t 187,228 47 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
other liabilities 186,242 00 


Total Liabilitios,......ccsccseseses $2,785,837 93 


Surplus as regards policy-holders...@1,139,153 45 
Surplus as above, on four and one half ter cent 
reserve, N Y. standard, $1,389,390 19. 
Gain in Assets, - + «© over $450,000 
Gain in Surplas,- - «+ ever $160,000 








JAS. G. BATTERSON, President, 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


Wm, W. Allen, Gen’) Agent and Attorney, 
112 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 


8. G. Wright, Special Agent, 
N. E. Cor. Third and Chestnut Sts. 
Agents Everywhere. 


AMERICAN 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

8. BE. Corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 
JANUARY |, 1876, OVER $6,000,000. 


TRUSTEES, 


Philip B. Mingle, 
Hon. Alex. G. Cattell, 





ASSETS, 


George W. Hill, 
Alexander Whilldin, 


George Nugent, Isaae Hazlehurst, 
Hon, James Pollock, H. H. Eldridge, 
W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 
Albert C. Roberts, L. M. Whilldin, 


John Wanamaker. 
’4@e-CHARTER PERPETUAL.-G 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8, WILSON, Secretary. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


Men are earning $40 w $120 per week, our 
rich'y IMustrated work, descriptive ay os 
ling History, Resources, Wonders, and Curiosities of 


OUR COUNTRY 


and the Gr at ** Exhibition.” 1000 more agents 
wa ted for toils and *“ Life of Livingstone” 
(over 100 000 sold, also new super-extra Bid'e, 2000 
illu trations For full deserip. ious aud extra terms, 
write to HUBBARD BROS,, Publ’s, Philadelphia. 











‘ 


SEA. GROVE. | 


NEVY OLTTyY BY THD SHA, 


Is rapidly growing, and offers very decided advantages for al] 
who desire to secure at moderate expense 


A SUMMER HOME BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
THE LOTS ARE STILL VERY CHEAP. 


The improvements already are: 


Three Large Hotels, Telegraph Station 
Fifty Cottages, Waterworks, water, U. 8. Signal Station, 
Post-office Passenger Rai > Hot Sea-water Baths. 
Reading m. 


Pavilion for Public Worship, Seating 1500 Persons. 
Ocean Drive and Board Walk. 


3&3” Bathing on the beach unsurpassed. Fine Sailing and Fishing on the Ocean, Bay, 


or Lake. 

8G Special privileges are given to cottagers, and the peculiar advantages of the 
location can be readily seen on a visit. Reached by the West Jersey Railroad’ from foot 
of Market Street, Polleteiphie, or by steamboats, via Delaware Bay. 

Parties interested in this promising enterprise can have all iatemation sent them by 
mail, or, if easily accessible, will be called upon by one of the Officers of the Association 
with Maps of the settlement, &., &c. Address, 


ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President Sea Grove Aesociation, 
28 South Front Street, Philadelphia- 


fentennial Exercise. 








Livery Sunday-school ought 
this year to observe a Centen- 
nial Sunday. The service for 
this occaston appears in The 
Sunday School Times of June 
47. lt comprises appropri- 
ate Bible selections; hymns 
and music, both original and 
selected, a message from the 
President of the United States; 
a greeting from Sir Charles 
fteed, of Great Britain; and 
amr address from Gen. Joseph 
fe. Hawley. 





EXTRA COPIES of this numbor can be obtained at 
the rate of Five Cents a copy. 

Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


EXOURSIONS.  MINOKLLAN BOUS. 





UR BoY, LAKE :.UZER*SE, and Vii. 
LAGE MILL, three standard Premium 
Chromos, samples of “Our Home Friena,” and 
famonie cards, for onlv 25 cents, Address, PETER 
HIGH STAUFFER, Milford Square, Pa. 
EN CENTS A COPY. 


TAT. MAGES 
TEMPTATIONS OF 
SUMMER WATERING-PLACES 
WITH AUTOGRAPH. 
LEVERICH & Cons Publ’s, 102 Chambers 8t.,N Y. 








THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
Above Chestnut, East side, PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

N. B.—J. Stewart Depuy, is not at 258 8. Second, 

f _but is with Thomas Depuy. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Sapertor Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Caurches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Pire 

Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Tilestrated Os 
Vandusen & Tift, 102 & 





sent Free. 
E. Beoond St.,Cia. 





KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS, 


Successors to B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and Queensware, 


Old Stand, 923 MARKET STREET, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and Decorated, choice styles and superior 


q . 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, 
Plain, Cut, and ved. Our stock has been 
pes selected an: for cash, enabling 
us to at the lowest cash prices. Particular at- 
tention given to Decoration of China and Glass to 
order, in full sets or to match broken sets. Ful) 
eee ee GEES Gate Dee Gates < Ehvee Sees 

are. 


ACURSION Feist 
foatin chin Neilstm. Give us 8 call 
Orrign he is North ware Ave., Philad’a. 

JOHN t. 


LAUGHLIN, Superintenden' 
We liquor sold on board. 








The Patent SPIRAL VEST and PANTS BUCKLE. 




















be 
without nipulati 
For —_ and a eee Sanothine aa 
vented. ple on receipt of 25c. Please 
GEORG BETIS, Faventor and Manofuoturer of other 
ties, , No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
wanted. WJ Mandell Pe wissen, 1 





REW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Book by Pansy. 
FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
3 Now Ready. Price, $1.50 
More than half the edition ordered in advance. 


Send orders early. 
Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


> aie WATERING-PL4CES ON TRIAL. 
READ 


TALMAGE’S 


“Temptations of Summer Watering-places,” 
And see what goes on there. 
ONLY TEN CENTS. For sale by all Newsdealers. 
Publ’d by Levericn & Cops, 102 Chambers St. N.Y. 


The IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


OR, 
The Sunday-school as it is and as it should be. 
By the REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 

This “Ideal Sunday School,” is built of nzaL 
y observation and experi- 
pastor, superintendent, or teacher can 
afford to be without it. In cloth, 75; in paper, 30. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 

Contents.—Pieface; The Ideal Sunday School; 
The Ideal Superintendent; The Teachers’ Meet- 
ing; Social Helps; Time of Ideal Sunday-school; 
Place of do.; Exercises of do.; Singing in do; Li- 
brary System of do. With an Appendix of Print- 
ing Pre-s Helps for the Sunday-school. 

Sample sets of these Helps (26 varieties) on tinted 
card board mailed aye for 30 cents. 

Send fur descriptive List, 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


THE LABOR OF LOVE. 


Sor we oss 
00. cents a ’ 
per copy—for 10 or more copies Dene address. 


THB FOOD POR THB LAMBS, 


blished four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well illustrated for the 
little fellows. 


te " for 10 
igs te ae ee postage paid, or more 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 
No date, fresh and 1 postage paid, $1.25 per 


The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
Address the Publiaher, 

EDWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Ils. 
SPECIMEN OOPY FREE. 


















































AGENTS WASTED 


BOCK AGENTS! py Bree Harte Charles Dudley 
Warner, Merk Twain, Rev Dr. Fishand others Now 


is the time to seenre tesrit:ry Catalogres sent free, 
Addiess AM, PUB.CO., Hartford,.Ct.,Chicago, or Cinn 


C AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


ENTENNIAL HISTORY 


Lt se us las of boa amy Viner ovk over puuisned, 
One Agent sold 61 copies in one dav. Send for our 
extra terms to Agents. Natioual Pub’ng Co., P 











AGENTS FIND THat THE FULL HISTORY oF THE 
Konderl MOODY & SANKEY 
in Great Britain and America is a success a 
where. All want it—rich or ee, From 5 to 20 boo! 

a day’s work It is the only complete work pub- 
lished, containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons and 


Meeling Tolks, Sankey’s Addresses, and every 

of interest. Has steel wi) and 1 
engravings. Price, $2. Address, H. 8. GOODSPEED 
& ., 14 Barelay Street. New York. 





NEW DEPARTURE, = 
Pe 


anu 
own in the U. $. AND CANADA 
Salesmen wanted tp NUPACTURES. $75 PER 


to introduce our Old sad ANU ; 
Traveling Ex, paid. Apply by letter or in 
a How SmaNt ® CO., 4.0.4.8 Home dt., Cincinnam, O. 





AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER, 


A Complete and Graphie History of American Pioneer Lite 


100 YEARS AGO... 
Its thrilling couflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
Adventures, Captivities, rorays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 


beys  Lndian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old and Young. Notadull page. No competition Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Winstrated circulars free. 
J.C. McCURDY & CO,, 268. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Men to travel and se!l goods to 

dealers. No peddling. $804 

mouth, hotel and traveling expenses 

paid, Moniros Masvuracturixe Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








$) 0,00 day. Janpvy ment, fur au. Cata- 
ogues free. Samples, cents. 
| LTON &°CO., 119 Nassuu st., New York City. 
@i) day wt Lome. Agent Wanted. Outiit and 
$12 terms Heo TRUE S O0.. Angusts. Me. 
q aa noms. Sala pe werw 61 
55 10 $20 Ree “demsom & Oo.. Portland. Me. 


AGENTS’ GUIDE "rrr 














SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


. uM eles, 2 stops. $1, 
NS 2} wo nunoles 7 stops, 31-590 
Ne. 82. Two Manueles, 24 stop-, $1, oo 
No. . Ome ppemuaies s soem 

85. One Manuele $ 
Ne. One Manuele; 4 stops, $150 


For particulars apply to 
E.4G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
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